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NEGROES NOT UNITED FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


HE Negro is not directing his steps toward democracy. He is 
at a standstill. The race has no leadership. So far as the 
Negro has shown leadership it has been quickly destroyed by 
selfishness. A Negro gaining sufficient support to make an impres- 
sion on the public soon finds his efforts nullified by whites who 
finance Negroes to kill him off. The Durham Conference is a case 
in evidence. Militant Negroes working for democracy had gained a 
point and were about to score another victory; but Daniels, Dabney, 
Graves and other white exponents of interracial politics spoke to the 
contrary for the Negro segregationists and urged the latter to go 
forth to the fight. These Negroes, to make sure of harmony, called a 
conference of segregationists from the South only and seceded 
from the aggressive leadership of the race. They came forth with 
a declaration that they believe in the same objectives as those of the 
militant Negro leaders but that these ends should be attained in an- 
other way. The secessionists, however, offered no program toward 
liberty and freedom, and they placed themselves in the position of 
defending segregation, the very antithesis of democracy. 
There are a few defenders of segregation who are doubtless sin- 
Although nominally free, they have never been sufficiently 
enlightened to see the matter other than as slaves. One may cite 
cases of Negroes who opposed emancipation and denounced the abo- 
litionists. A few who became free reenslaved themselves. A still 
larger number made no effort to become free because they did not 
want to disconnect themselves from their masters, and their kind still 
object to full freedom. 

Ever since the Civil War when Negroes were first given a 
chance to participate in the management of their affairs they have 
been inconsistent and compromising. They have tried to gain one 
thing on one day by insisting on equality for all, while at the same 
time endeavoring to gain another point the next day by segregation. 
At one moment Negroes fight for the principle of democracy, and 
at the very next moment they barter it away for some temporary 
advantage. You cannot have a thing and dispose of it at the same 
time. 

For example, the Negro political leaders of the reconstruction 
period clamored for suffrage, for the right to sit in the same legisla- 
tive halls, to attend the same theatres, and to stay at the same hotels 
as the whites; but few of them wanted white and colored children to 
attend the same school. When expressing themselves on education 
most of them took the position of the segregationists; and Charles 
Sumner in his fight for the civil rights of the Negro had to eliminate 
mixed schools from his program not only because many whites 

(Continued on page 177) 
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THE TAPPAN BROTHERS 


By Vivian Simmons LANE 


N THESE days when democracy 
and the rights of man — espe- 
cially the Negro man—are being 

so stoutly defended, we can do 
nothing more inspiring for our 
present hard tasks than review the 
lives of men who gave American 





LEWIS TAPPAN 


democracy its strength and flavor. 
I would therefore like to introduce 
two neglected but staunch friends 
of freedom, the Tappan brothers. 

Their story begins in a little 
country village in Massachusetts 
more than one hundred fifty years 
ago, and both have birthdays in 
May. They became prosperous dry- 
eogods merchants, but they devoted 
most of their time and money to 
the alleviation of human suffering. 
It is but natural then that their 
hearts were touched by the miser- 
able lot of the colored Americans 
who were held in bondage in their 
beloved country. Once aroused, 
the Tappan brothers followed the 
star of their hearts through every 
danger and difficulty. Mobs threat- 
ened them and burned their prop- 
erty. Their former friends and 
associates turned against them. One 
of them had a price of $5,000 
placed upon his head. But they 


toughly faced these storms of hate 
that would have blown weaker men 





away. They answered their adver- 
saries by increasing their efforts on 
behalf of the despised slave, 

These heroes were Arthur and 
Lewis Tappan. They were born 
May 22, 1786, and May 23, 1788, 
respectively, in Northampton, Mas- 


sachusetts, and were scattered 
among eleven children. Their 


mother was Sarah Homes, a niece 
of Benjamin Franklin. Their 
father, Benjamin Tappan, carried 
on the business of a gold- and sil- 
versmith in Northampton for twen- 
ty years and then relinquished it to 
engage in the dry-goods business. 
He was a very upright man. At- 
tentive to religious duties, he re- 
coiled from vice or vicious persons. 
The other storekeepers in the vil- 
lage sold spirituous drinks, but he 
refused to do so. 

When Arthur and Lewis were 
boys they enjoyed life in a country 
village. They engaged in the usual 
pranks of healthy boys, and espe- 
cially loved the beautiful scenery. 
Following in the footsteps of their 
father, both boys served as appren- 
tices in his dry-goods store. Arthur 
worked in a similar store in Port- 
land, Maine, and later in Montreal, 


Canada. He became a prosperous 
importer. In the meantime, Lewis, 
at the age of twenty-one, had 


formed a partnership with a Mr. 
Searle, under the title of ‘‘Tappan 
and Searle,’’ and was eminently 
successful until he became inter- 
ested in the printing of calicoes at 
his bleachery in Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts, where the first printing 
of the kind in this country was 
done, In thi¥ latter business he 
met reverses. When Arthur left 
Canada and opened an importing 
house in New York City in 1821, 
Lewis entered into partnership 
with him. Both soon became rich. 

During this period of their rise 
to wealth and power, they pursued 
the high example set by their 
father. Both were religious, proper 
in their conduct, and scrupulously 


moral. Arthur had the reputation 
of never having uttered a profane 
word, Living decently was one of 
the foundations of their growth. 
As rich men the Tappan broth- 
ers received appeals to help many 
worthy causes, but they devoted 
most of their time and means to 
organizations that promoted hu- 
man welfare. They were deeply 
interested in the anti-slavery cause 
and became members of the New 
York Anti-Slavery Society. This 
interest was quite costly, for as 
members of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety they suffered from the wrath 
of men who thought of them as 
trouble-makers. Their store in 
New York became a target for the 
anti-abolition mobs. Business had 
to be suspended. When the mayor 
of the city refused to send relief 
the Tappans calmly and bravely 
organized the clerks, provided 
them with muskets, and defended 
the property themselves. The cow- 
ardly hoodlums succeeded in burn- 
ing and sacking the home of Lewis 
Tappan when the family was 
away. At this time their busi- 
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ness establishment was almost 
ostracized by the dry-goods buy- 
ers. Merchants in all parts of the 
country, north as well as south, 
who had been their chief cus- 
tomers, did not dare to have it 
known that they bought goods of 
them; and when they did so, they 
requested particularly that the 
bundles or boxes should not be 
marked ‘‘From A. Tappan and 
Co.’’ as was customary. 

All this, instead of daunting 
them, only made them more per- 
sistent and determined. They open- 
ly became leaders of the anti-slav- 
ery cause, sustained by means of 
their great wealth, family influence, 
and indomitable will. Arthur Tap- 
pan became president of a new 
society named the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. This 
was a larger group united in the 
great work of bringing about the 
extinction of the slave trade and 
slavery, not only in this land but 
throughout the world. It was be- 
lieved that this organization helped 
a great deal in the fight against 
slavery. Both of the Tappans were 
liberal supporters and _ earnest 
workers in the American Mission- 
ary Society, which carried on the 
work of emancipation as well as 
that of missions. Arthur Tappan 
served as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee in this group. 

But their powers to fight and re- 
sist in freedom’s name were not 
fully tested until the passage of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill by the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1850. 
This bill astounded all true patriots 
and Christians by its unconstitu- 
tional provisions and caused a 
number of men to band together 
for the purpose of disobeying the 
measure. As usual, the Tappans 
soon allied themselves with this 
group of brave Americans, known 
as the New York Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and set themselves to the 
task of aiding the fugitive slaves. 
Arthur Tappan spoke for the Vigi- 
lance Committee when he an- 
nounced calmly, ‘‘I will submit to 
the penalty if need be, but will not 
obey.’’ This period in American 
history is one of horror and terror 


for the Negro slaves and for those. 


excellent men who by means of the 
underground railroad helped them 
to escape to Canada. Often the 
masters of the fugitive slaves or 
their agents came to the city in hot 
pursuit, so the slaves had to be 
warned and sent away quickly. In 
William Still’s book entitled The 
Underground Rail Road, there is a 
letter written by Lewis Tappan in 
which he tells how he warned run- 
away slaves and helped the travel- 
ers to follow the ‘‘north star’’ (as 


the passage by way of the under-. 


ground railroad was called). In 
fact, several records refer to Mr. 
Lewis Tappan as half-owner of a 
horse that made frequent journeys 
carrying fugitives. Lewis Tappan 
also tried to educate public opinion 
by helping in the writing and cir- 
culation of pamphlets about the 
Fugitive Slave Bill. It is said that 
13,000 copies of the pamphlet were 
sold at five cents a copy in three 
weeks. 

Not only were the Tappan broth- 
ers interested in abolishing slavery 
but they were solicitous for the 
welfare of the colored free men, old 
and new. They felt that these peo- 
ple should be enlightened and edu- 
eated. With this in mind, the 
younger Tappan brother opened a 
Sunday School for colored adults 
in West Broadway, New York, 
where he and several others de- 
voted most of the Sabbath to their 
teaching. (This room also served 
as a meeting place for the seventy 
anti-slavery agents scattered all 
over the country.) For three years 
Lewis Tappan superintended this 
Sabbath School. Furthermore, the 
brothers gave freely of their means 
to schools for Negroes and schools 
where Negroes were admitted. Ob- 
erlin College was one of the latter 
schools which benefited by the gen- 
erosity of the Tappans, and one of 
the buildings is called Tappan 
Hall. 

This interest in the welfare of 
the Negro was close to their hearts 
even to the very end. In a letter 
written by Arthur Tappan’s daugh- 
ter, there is mentioned one of her 
father’s last activities in this con- 
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nection. She said that in his last 
illness (the day before he died), 
though unable even to sit up ‘‘he 
deliberately put on his glasses 
which were lying by him on the 
bed, and picking up the New York 
Tribune, he read a short article in 
fine print about colored persons.’’ 
Arthur Tappan died in New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, July 23, 1865. 
His brother Lewis died in Brook- 
lyn, New York, June 21, 1873. 

Perhaps from these men, we to- 
day can learn how to suffer and 
persevere in order to realize our 
dream of democratic living. The 
glorious example set by the Tappan 
brothers in their efforts to re- 
enforce the greatest democracy in 
the world is a challenge to all 
Americans, and especially to col- 
ored patriots, to carry on until 
every individual regardless of race 
has an equal opportunity to live 
and work together with others in 
our beloved country. 





The Douglas School 
in Chicago 


The teachers and pupils of the 
Douglas School in Chicago have 
set a fine example for the study of 
the Negro. They desire to know 
the whole truth and nothing but 
the whole truth. They use freely 
as supplementary matter books 
bearing on many phases of the life 
and history of the Negro, and they 
make the work realistic by showing 
its bearing on the lives of the stu- 
dents themselves. They study books 
by Negro authors, read the accounts 
of Negro heroes of today, and sing 
the songs made popular by Negro 
artists. They go further in work- 
ing these ideas into posters which 
are placed on the school bulletin 
board to inspire similar efforts 
among those not yet awakened. 
The posters recently produced there 
during Negro History Week im- 
press the staff as the most appeal- 
ing observed this season. All honor 
to the Douglas School! May its 
followers multiply throughout the 
land! 
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Independence and Freedom as 
Interpreted by Ralph W. 


CCORDING to an old adage, 
A we know a man by his 
works. Likewise do we 
know a man’s works by the man. 
Especially is this the case with 
Emerson, one of America’s most 
distinguished thinkers and writers, 
The key to Emerson the poet, es- 
sayist, and philosopher is Emerson 
himself, and sometimes he is a dif- 
ficult key to turn. In his views on 
the individual, the soul, man, hero- 
ism, idealism, nature, politics, re- 
form, character, education, and re- 
ligion he was liberal and altruistic, 
but above all, he was individual ; he 
was Emerson. 

Emerson favored freedom in re- 
ligion, Coming from eight genera- 
tions of clergymen and ordained as 
a minister in the Unitarian Church 
in 1829, he nevertheless resigned 
his position in September, 1832, be- 
eause he could no longer honestly 
give the communion service, feel- 
ing that true communion is purely 
spiritual and that genuine worship 
is hindered by outward forms. How 
obvious is the independent, indi- 
vidual thought and action here. 

Emerson pleaded for indepen- 
dence and freedom in education. 
He hailed the day that America’s 
apprenticeship to the learning of 
foreign lands was drawing to a 
close.t Books he classed among the 
best of things when they were used 
for their one correct end—to in- 
spire. A book so used as to dull 
one’s creative instinct was a book 
abused. So he felt toward colleges. 
Colleges serve when they ‘‘create,’’ 
when they ‘‘set the hearts of their 
youth 'on flame.’’** Here too is the 
individual note. 


On women’s rights, on the Chero- © 


kee Indian problem, Emerson was 
the liberal and the altruist. All 


1Hmerson’s Essays, The Modern Stu- , 


dent’s Library, ‘‘The American Schol- 
ar,’’ p. 39. 

2Tbid., p. 43. 

3Tbid., p. 45. 


By Myrtite HENrRy 


people, he felt, have equal rights in 
virtue of their being identical in 
nature.* As long as women did 
not have equal rights of property 
and suffrage, he said, they were not 
on the right footing.© Concerning 
the Cherokee Indians, whom he 
loved and admired, he wrote Presi- 
dent Van Buren an impassioned 
letter of protest, when in 1838 they 
were forced to move to the Indian 
Territory in accordance with a 
treaty to which the Cherokee tribe 
as a unit did not consent. 

For the spirit of man, for the en- 
tire individual there must be free- 
dom, Emerson repeated again and 
again. ‘‘. .. Imitation is suicide,’’ 
he writes. Consistency, conform- 
ity, our own consciousness, our ven- 
eration of names and customs are 
among our most dangerous ene- 
mies.’ We must throw off the prison 
house of society and come to trust 
ourselves as our own taskmasters. 
In short, we must attain self-re- 
liance. Only through the develop- 
ment of self-reliance can we de- 
velop ourselves, belong to the 
truth, and know peace and free- 
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Expressed and 
Emerson 


dom. We may see his idea of the 
full import of self-reliance upon an 
individual and upon that individ- 
ual’s relation to life in the state- 
ment: 


“Tt is easy to see that a greater self- 
reliance must work a revolution in all 
the offices and relations of men; in 
their religion; in their education; in 
their pursuits; their modes of living; 
their association; in their property; 
in their speculative views.”® 


There are many who wonder, 
perhaps, why Emerson was rather 
slow in taking an active part in the 
abolition movement or, perhaps, 
why he never became an enthusiast 
like Garrison or Lovejoy. By no 
means is the answer that Emerson 
was merely a theorist or an im- 
practical dreamer. The answer 
again lies in the recognition that 
Emerson’s peculiarly, stubbornly 
individual concepts are the key to 
Emerson, 


In the first place, Emerson was 
skeptical of ‘‘forms’’ and reforms 
and movements and reformers. Yet, 
when no other church in Boston 
was open to abolitionist speakers, 
Emerson allowed Samuel May (in 
May, 1831) and Arnold Buffum (in 
December, 1832) to give anti-slav- 
ery lectures in his church. How- 
ever, neither his thinking nor his 
disposition moved him to an active 
part in the agitation until some 
years later. 

The lecture New England Re- 
formers delivered March, 1844, sets 
forth the basic principles in Emer- 
son’s attitude toward reforms. This 
attitude is first affected by the 
independence and _ individualism 
which we have already seen as his 
underlying faith. After noting the 
growth of various types of societies 


40p. cit., ‘‘ Polities,’’ p. 199. 

5Russell, Phillips, Emerson, p. 253. 

6Emerson’s Essays, The Modern Stu- 
dent’s Library, ‘‘Self-Reliance,’’ p. 78. 

TIbid., passim. 

8Ibid., p. 93. - 
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and movements in New England, 
he remarks that the first expres- 
sions of protest were excellent, but 
that the actions lost all value when 
copied, ‘‘Every project in the his- 
tory of reform, no matter how vio- 
lent and surprising, is good when it 
is the dictate of man’s genius and 
constitution, but very dull and sus- 
picious when adopted from an- 
other.’”® 

Attempted reform through or- 
ganizations and through ‘‘short 
mechanical methods’’ he felt was 
hardly worth the struggle. Reform 
must be spiritual; it must be a re- 
form of character ; it must be a ren- 
ovation of the whole man. One 
cannot be truly good or strong in 
the specific problem of his interest 
if he is narrow or negligent toward 
other things around him. Concert 
action, unified action, to be effec- 
tual, must be inward and can be 
no stronger than the individual 
force of each separate member. 
Every member must remain an in- 
dividually complete, ‘‘self-reliant’’ 
being who must not ‘‘lose his way”’ 
on the rubbish pile of the trivial 
and the accidental. There can be 
little single improvement without 
total regeneration, first of the man, 
and through him, of the whole 
state. Only when reformers through 
their own harmony of ‘‘tender 
conscience,’’ truth, and strength 
are able to give ‘‘the authentic 
sign’’ to others will their ends be 
secured.!° The reformer could not 
be a little man, or a half-man; he 
must be a figure of man-sized and 
man-thinking proportions. 

We may not agree with that biog- 
rapher who terms Emerson ‘‘The 
Wisest American,’ but I think 
we must have by now an idea of 
what Dr. Quinn, scholar of Ameri- 
ean literature, meant when he said: 
‘Reading Emerson is not like en- 
tering the fresh air—it is rather 
like entering a room highly charged 
with oxygen.’’!? Emerson cannot 
be digestibly ‘‘tasted.’’ 


90p. cit., ‘‘New England Reformers,’’ 
p. 212. 

107 bid., passim. 

11Russell, Phillips, Emerson—The Wis- 
est American, 

12Emerson’s Essays, The Modern Stu- 
dent’s Library, Introduction by A. H. 
Quinn, p. XII. 





Also did his beliefs'on the funda- 
mental dignity of man, man’s in- 
trinsic love of truth, and the ideal 
relationship between man and na- 
ture keep Emerson from hurrying 
into the abolition movement. 

It is this last idea especially that 
we need recognize, With his stress 
on the infinite, Emerson felt that 
we give too much heed to inconse- 
quential things. Then, he believed, 
like Wordsworth, that our ‘‘med- 
dling intellects’’ need not be ‘‘for- 
ever seeking,’’ that a single ‘‘im- 
pulse from a vernal wood’’ can 
teach us more than all the sages. 
Now, quoting Emerson: ‘‘ We inter- 
fere with the optimism of nature. 
.. . Nature will not have us fret 
and fume. ... When we come out 
of the caucus, or the bank, or the 
abolition convention, or the Tem- 
perance meeting, or the Transcen- 
dental club, into the fields and 
woods, she says to us, ‘So hot?, my 
little sir.’ ’’15 Further, in Spiritual 
Laws, the source of the preceding 
quotation, we read other thoughts 
that may not impress some of us by 
their practicality, but which cer- 
tainly impress by their beauty and 
by their revelation of their author. 
‘*Belief and love,—-a believing love 
will relieve us of a vast load of 
care. O my brothers, God exists. 
There is a soul at the centre of na- 
ture, and over the will of every 
man, so that none of us can wrong 
the universe.’’"* Emerson did not 
believe it in the nature of things 
that a person could continue in the 
wrong if he were brought to see the 
right. 

However, we are not to think 
that Emerson had any delusions 
about any phase of affairs in Amer- 
ica. ‘‘ We think our civilization near 
its meridian,’’ he writes, ‘‘but we 
are yet only at the cock-crowing 
and the morning star.’"5 From 
neither of the two leading political 
parties could Emerson see any 
benefits in keeping with the re- 
sources of the nation. The Demo- 
cratic Party had the better cause 
but was lacking in representative 
men. Moreover, its radicalism was 
destructive in that it grew out of 

130p, cit., ‘‘Spiritual Laws,’’ p. 103. 

M7 hid. p.105. 
15Qp. cit., ‘‘Polities,’’ p. 206. 
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hatred and selfishness. The Con- 
servative Party had the better men, 
he believed, but its weakness lay in 
its timidity and want of a coura- 
geous, generous policy. Emerson 
sees largely the same solution for 
these defects as he saw for the prob- 
lem of reform—character, The 
state must follow the character of 
its citizens. ‘‘The appearance of 
character makes the State unneces- 
sary.’’ Emerson realized that only 
with the development of the wise 
man could the state reach the ideal 
of the least amount of formal gov- 
ernment. ‘‘The wise man is the 
State.’"!7 Reliance on moral senti- 
ment, trusting in the principle of 
right and love, trying the power of 
love as the basis of a state—why 
had this course never been tried, 
Emerson wondered. 

Thus have we seen that from the 
time that Emerson resigned his pas- 
torate in 1832 through his writing 
of New England Reformers, 1844, 
that independence and the growth 
of character in the individual are 
Emerson’s requisites for any re- 


‘form, for all reform. This view, 


along with his conception of the 
spiritual influence of nature on 
man, helps us to see why he was not 
drawn more rapidly into the aboli- 
tion movement. 

In 1841, in Spiritual Laws Em- 
erson wrote that we show character 
whether we act or whether we sleep. 
The person who expresses no opin- 
ion on slavery and other problems 
of the day when others are speak- 
ing is mistaken if he believes that 
his judgment is awaited as a bit of 


wisdom. Such a person has no 
‘foracle to utter ... for oracles 
speak. ’’2§ 


When Emerson saw the time for 
Emerson to speak, he spoke. That 
time came for him in 1850 when 
the Fugitive Slave Law was passed. 
We have already noted that as 
early as 1831 he permitted anti- 
slavery speakers the use of his 
church. In 1835 he befriended Har- 
riet Martineau. In 1844 he deliv- 
ered an address in Concord on the 
anniversary of the emancipation of 

(Continued on page 185) 

167bid., p. 203. 


17] bid., p. 206. 
18Qp. cit., ‘*Spiritual Laws,’’ p. 114. 
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DEMOCRACY AND WALT WHITMAN 


F ALL the poets of America 
() Walt Whitman especially 
wished to be the prophet of 
American democracy. He envis- 
aged an America that in the future 
would be the perfect embodiment 
of all the principles of democracy, 
some of which were wunachieved 
when Whitman was writing. Amer- 
ica, considered by many English- 
men as a rough land full of bar- 
baric, uncouth, and unoriginal pio- 
neers, was to him a land of promise 
and potential freedom where demo- 
eratic brotherhood, rejoicing in the 
freedom and zest of life, would 
prevail on a ‘‘continent indissol- 
uble . . . . with the love of com- 
rades.’’ Here poets would be the 
priests of a religion as cosmic as 
the universal soul of Nature. 
With this objective and vision 
Whitman at the age of thirty-six 
entered the American literary 
arena in 1856 with a small volume, 
Leaves of Grass, which because of 
its revolutionary tendencies shocked 
many of the conventional, literary 
intellects of the period. Since that 
time he has emerged from a great 
sea of controversy as the great poet 
of American democracy who best 
represents all that America has 
dared or ever dares to be. 
Environment and heredity con- 
spired to make Whitman an apostle 
of democracy. One of his imme- 
diate grandmothers was a Quaker- 
ess. His parents were of good, solid 
stock interested in the principles 
of freedom and democracy, As a 
child, he was inspired by the lofty 
character of Elias Hicks, a minis- 
ter known for his insistence on the 


importance of the individual and - 


kindly interest in the Negroes of 
New York and their problems. 
Nature, also, a great influence in 
romanticism of all lands, made a 
deep impression upon Whitman’s 
sensitive mind. The sun mounting 
silently in the clear sky and 
‘‘streaming kissingly and almost 


By Eva BEatrice DYKES 


hot’’ on the poet’s face ; birds—cat- 
birds, kingfishers, quails, thrushes, 
robins, woodpeckers; tall majestic 
trees with their lessons of vital en- 
during strength and heroism; gur- 
gling brooks and flowers of varie- 
gated colors,—all were appreciated 
by his poetic soul. Indeed, love of 
freedom was not unsuited to the 
temperament of the poet who cried 
out to one of his acquaintances, 
‘‘Give me the great trees of the 
forest! Give me the roaring cata- 
ract—give me the mountains, the 
ocean, the rushing steam engine, 
and the monarchs of the storm that 
plough the seas—give me these for 
a poem. O Mother Ocean, come to 
my arms!”’ 

Along with love of nature is an- 
other romantic trait, namely, indi- 
vidualism. Strong individualism 
is evident in Whitman and is no 
doubt due to the influence of trans- 
cendentalism which extolled the 
preeminence of the individual. As 
he identifies himself with every in- 
dividual, he asks, ‘‘ Who is the be- 
ing to whom I am the inferior?”’ 
He also asserts, ‘‘I am the poet of 
slaves, and of the masters of slaves. 
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... 1 am the poet.’’ His individ- 
ualism is seen in many ways: in his 
selecting his own favorite type for 
the printer; in the odd binding of 
the first edition of Leaves of Grass 
with its cover of dark green cloth 
and designs of flowers, leaves, and 
strange rootlets; in his refusal to 
submit to the advice of Emerson, 
who urged him to omit from subse- 
quent editions of Leaves of Grass 
those poems which had in the first 
edition offended public taste; in his 
frank treatment of the human body 
and sex; in his eccentric manner of 
dress ; and in his early belief in the 
importance of America and her sa- 
ered inheritance. 

This belief in the future of a 
great America colors much of 
Whitman’s prose and poetry. In 
1846 he writes that thirty years 
from that time America’s power, 
wealth, and her citizens’ virtue and 
happiness will cause America to be 
the leading nation of the world, 
destined to relieve the oppressed 
peoples of Europe and restore them 
to the place God destined for them. 
His glorification of the American 
scene and his insistence that Amer- 
ican writers come from under the 
influence of European literature 
and music, and turn for inspiration 
to the rich romantic heritage that 
is theirs evince his love for 
America. 

Whitman intensifies many demo- 
cratic ideals of the past and antici- 
pates many modern reforms in the 
American way of living. He car- 
ries on the interest of Richardson, 
Gray, Crabbe, Burns, and Words- 
worth in the common people as he 
pleads in his various editorial writ- 
ings for more freedom for those 
servants forced to work every day 
in the week and for young junior 
clerks working from nine in the 
morning until nine at night. The 
humanitarian, movement of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in England with its emphasis on 
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the working-men finds its echo in 
Whitman’s sympathy with truck- 
drivers, miners, masons, pilots, 
builders, and others, In fact, he 
would like to see as president of the 
United States a laborer coming 
down from the West across the Al- 
leghenies into the presidential 
chair. He advocates better build- 
ings for children in the Brooklyn 
schools and advocates music as a 
regular branch of study in all com- 
mon schools. He speaks out ve- 
hemently against the inhuman cus- 
tom of flogging in the schools, ex- 
cept in rare instances. On one 
oceasion, he praises the excellent 
performance of the Apollonean 
children at a concert, yet fears that 
they may not get enough out-door 
exercise and active, physical rec- 
reation. On another occasion, he 
shows an intimate kinship with the 
twentieth century American Con- 
gress as he writes in 1847: ‘‘If we 
are to have war, the common sol- 
diers, the working men of the army, 
should be well paid.’’ His cham- 
pionship of women is in keeping 
with his statement, ‘‘I am the poet 
of women as well as men. The 
woman is no less than the man.”’ 
In an editorial of January 29, 1849, 
he deplores the poor wages of the 
sewing women in Brooklyn and 
New York, indicating the close re- 
lationship between poor pay for 
women and crime among women. 
Another editorial of February 18, 
1849, praises the Wisconsin Consti- 
tution for asserting that property 
owned by women before marriage 
and acquired by them after mar- 
riage is to be considered as their 
own separate property. All of these 
ideas are embodied in the set-up of 
modern democracy. 

It is not surprising, then, to find 
themes illustrative of democracy in 
his works. The man who said of 
himself, ‘‘I am the Poet of equal- 
ity’’ is fond of such themes as the 
glorification of the commonplace, 
love of the laboring classes, the 
equality of man and woman, the 
equality of all races, the impor- 
tance of democracy, the identifica- 
tion of himself with all types of 
humanity from the lunatic to the 


queen that walks serenely to the 
scaffold, and the assertion of free- 
dom in all its forms. 


As an example of freedom, when 
an editor of the Washington Union 
was expelled from the Senate 
Chamber for making caustic re- 
marks about some Senators in 1847, 
Whitman asserts the right of free 
speech and free discussion. On an- 
other occasion, he speaks against 
the unconstitutionality of the copy- 
right law which compels authors to 
give without pay to Congress for 
the Smithsonian library a copy of 
their books, Again, efforts on the 
part of religious groups to discon- 
tinue public transportation on Sun- 
days and prohibit the sale of gro- 
eeries and other provisions cause 
him to voice his lack of ‘‘faith in 
that morality which is the result of 
coercive laws.’’ Whitman’s love 
of freedom is seen also in his un- 
stinted praise of writers of freedom 
like Burns, Bryant, Paine, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Byron, and Rous- 
seau. He repudiates Cowper, who 
advocated the divine right of kings, 
Johnson, ‘‘the burly aristocrat,’’ 
and Scott whose novels breathe an 
anti-democratic spirit. Probably 
Whitman was unaware of the un- 
compromising stand of Cowper and 
Johnson against slavery and their 
championship of the Negro’s cause. 
Furthermore, the love of freedom 
is seen in the new type of verse em- 
ployed by Whitman, a verse which 
in its lack of rhyme and metre re- 
sembles in its irregularity the mu- 
sical cadences of Ossianic prose. 
Also, Whitman’s diction and lan- 
guage are colored by many collo- 
quialisms and slang expressions as 
he strives to free himself from con- 
ventional diction and expression of 
the regular poetry of the times. 

Turning now to his attitude to 
the Negro and slavery, we find that 
there is some confusion, because 
two attitudes are discernible in his 
writings, which are somewhat diffi- 
cult to reconcile unless we keep in 
mind Emerson’s statement that 
consistency is the hobgoblin of lit- 
tle minds. 

One attitude towards the Negro 
is that of apathy and indifference. 
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An editorial of February 10, 1847, 
written after Whitman had 
learned of a proposal to ‘‘get up 
.... a remonstrance against Amer- 
ican slavery to be signed by 3,000,- 
000 of the people of Great Britain 
—a number equal to that of slaves 
—questions the unjust laws and 
distinctions that exist in Britain, 
where millions of slaves exist un- 
der conditions compared with 
which the condition of the South 
Carolinian Negro is_ paradise. 
‘“When they obliterate the foul 
bondage of their fellow white men 
at home and of their Asiatic prov- 
ince,’’ Whitman says, ‘‘then it is 
quite time enough to go abroad.’’ 
An editorial of June 17, 1847, calls 
attention to the fact that the Eng- 
lish government in 1835 gave 
$100,000,000 to liberate 780,793 
Negroes in the West Indies while 
in 1847 it offered $40,000,000 to 
feed 5,000,000 of her starving 
Irish citizens. ‘‘The freedom of one 
Negro is, therefore, worth more 
than the lives of five Irishmen.’’ In 
September of 1847, an editorial, 
‘‘American Workingmen versus 
Slavery,’’ deplores the spread of 
slaves because it made these white 
laborers compete with labor in 
chains. Whitman demands that the 
workingmen tell all quarters that 
they are not willing to be put on 
the level of Negro slaves. When 
men like Thoreau were indignant 
at the execution of John Brown in 
1859, Whitman was affected, but 
not to the extent that his appetite 
was disturbed. On July 17, 1857, 
we see Whitman characterizing the 
African Negroes as cruel, bestial, 
and lacking in education and refine- 
ment. He bids the Negroes in the 
North and South bear in mind that 
if they had stayed in Africa they 
would be ‘‘wild, filthy, and pagan- 
istic’’ instead of living in a ecivil- 
ized land of light. However, Whit- 
man says that America is not the 
best for slavery, though political- 
economic grounds demand its per- 
petuation in Cuba and Brazil. The 
planter Bourne in Whitman’s 
story Franklin, the Inebriate per- 
ceives that the southern slaves 
would be very unhappy if free, for 
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they are more comfortable and bet- 
ter cared for than many of the 
people in Europe, who are in the 
depths of misery and starvation. 
On a visit to the Southland when 
an observer saw that the Negroes 
were still in slavery, Whitman an- 
swered, ‘‘I don’t care for niggers! 
I don’t care for the niggers in com- 
parison with all this suffering and 
the dismemberment of the Union.”’ 

An opposite attitude is revealed 
by the following: In an editorial of 
December 21, 1846, Whitman 
claimed to be the first editor in 
New York to speak out boldly 
against the extension of slavery in 
new territory. On this account he 
lost his position on the staff of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle but was im- 
mediately asked to join the staff of 
the Brooklyn Daily Freeman, An 
editorial, ‘‘Slavers and the Slave 
Trade,’’ the preceding March calls 
slavery a disgrace and blot on 
America and humanity. Later 
Whitman commends a colored law- 
yer in Boston by the name of An- 
derson who was just as ‘‘smart and 
big’’ as the rest of the lawyers. The 
blacks in Boston, Whitman avers, 
are of a superior order and quite as 
‘*eood to have in contact’’ with one 
as the average white man. The 
wounded Negro soldiers in the hos- 
pitals of the South received kind 
treatment from his hands. When 
Whitman visited the First Regi- 
ment, United States Colored troops 
at their encampment, he was im- 
pressed by their fine appearance, 
their military air, and noble bear- 
ing. No one could behold them 
without being well pleased with 
them. Whitman’s notebook contains 
fervent expressions of indignation 
against slavery, such as ‘‘ What 
real Americans’’ can be made out 
of the. masters of slaves? Whit- 
man’s poetry also contains many 
passages showing his interest in the 
slave. Among these poems may be 
mentioned ‘‘Blood-Money’’ and 
‘“Wounded in the House of His 
Friends,’’ which show his indigna- 
tion at Webster’s Seventh of March 
Speech and the Fugitive Slave 
Law. 

Individual Negroes attracted the 


attention of Whitman. When a 
ferocious Negro, William Freeman, 
after five years’ probably unjust 
incarceration in a State prison, ran 
amuck and killed five innocent peo- 
ple, Whitman ardently defended 
him, placing responsibility not 
upon him but upon society. Whit- 
man knew an old Negro woman in 
New York who made her living as 
cook, nurse, and washerwoman. 
Her kindness to a young deaf mute 
girl is revealed in his tale, ‘‘The 
Old Black Widow.’’ His interest 
in Negroes of merit is shown by a 
letter in the New York Historical 
Society addressed to him on June 
12, 1881, by Eliza S, Leggett of 
Detroit, dealing with the experi- 
ences of Sojourner Truth, ‘‘a re- 
markable Negress.’’ Therefore, the 
poet who thought it good to be on 
Chestnut street on a spring day 
and see, among other types of hu- 
manity, the young Negro mother 
with her ‘‘two little coffee-color’d 
twins’’ on her lap; and the traveler 
who found it pleasant to engage in 
conversation with Creoles, Negroes, 
and Indians in colorful New Or- 
leans, with its beautiful ‘‘Miss 
Dusky Grisette’’ of the ‘‘nearly- 
straight hair,’?— such a man was 
not wholly indifferent to the Negro. 


The following statement may, to 
some extent, account for Whit- 
man’s apparently vacillating atti- 
tude. In 1888, he said when many 
people, including Phillips, thought 
slavery the one erying sin of the 
universe, ‘‘I didn’t, though I, too, 
thought it a erying sin. . . . Some 
of the fellows were almost as hot 
with me as with slavery just be- 
cause I wouldn’t go into tantrums 
on the subject: they said I might 
just as well be on the other side, 
which was, of course, not true; I 
never lost any opportunity to make 
it plain where I stood, but I did 


_not concentrate all my moral fibre 


on the same spot.’’ 


At any rate, a study of Whitman 
reveals him as the poet of democ- 
racy, whose democratic ideals wid- 
ened with the years. The poet who 
in his earlier years sang of himself 
as an American later sang of all 
mankind as embodying the spirit of 
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himself; the poet-prophet who be- 
gan with the belief that Americans 
and America only were to be the 
center of the new order of human- 
ity gradually included in ‘his 
scheme all races and the whole 
world united at last by the bond of 
equality, liberty, and fraternity. 
Such ideals as these rightly reveal 
Whitman as the real Bard of 
Democracy. 





Negroes Not United 
for Democracy 


(Continued from page 170) 


objected but also because certain 
Negroes did not seem to want it. 
All of these leaders might not have 
been looking for jobs in those days; 
but as nominal freemen, who were 
still slaves, they did not feel com- 
fortable in the presence of their 
former masters. 

These timorous men were very 
much like some Negroes who were 
employed in Virginia by a North- 
ern farmer who had moved into the 
State after the Civil War. When 
breakfast time came the first morn- 
ing he called them in to eat at the 
table with his family. These actual 
slaves, however, immediately lost 
their appetite. One finally called 
the employer aside and settled the 
matter in another way. He said: 

‘*Now, boss, you ain’t used to de 
rules ob dis country. We just can’t 
sit at de table wid white folks. We 
been use ter eating a cake er bread 
out yonder ’tween de plow handles. 
Les us go out dar.’’ 

All such Negroes, however, have 
not yet passed out, and they are not 
confined to the laboring class. At 
an annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History in Houston, Texas, in 
1934 a principal of one of the Ne- 
gro schools in that city all but up- 


-set one of its sessions by objecting 


to white persons and Negroes sit- 
ting on the same benches in a Ne- 
gro-owned auditorium. The whites 
themselves raised no such objection, 
and the Negroes coming from vari- 
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ous parts of the country seated 
themselves without giving the mat- 
ter any thought; but this Negro 
charged with shaping the destiny 
of the youth of his race could not 
tolerate such democracy. 

Among the Negroes in the so- 
called modernized countries there 
is little evidence of a struggle for 
democracy. If democracy is 
achieved in our day it must come 
about by changing the attitude of 
the whites on this question. Ag- 
gressiveness on the part of the Ne- 
groes of today is out of the ques- 
tion. The Negro has no program 
for changing his status. The only 
voice he hears is that of the Ne- 
ero segregationists raised up and 
financed by the oppressors of the 
Negro race who through such hire- 
lings keep the Negroes down. In 
the social and economic control of 
the country no Negro known to ad- 
vocate democracy ean find any sup- 
port among the whites, and Negroes 
do not control sufficient in these 
spheres to maintain their own 
leaders above pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. Even in the business sphere 
it has been difficult for Negroes of 
vision to keep themselves from such 
entanglements and at the same time 
attain a measure of success. 

In every community the oppres- 
sors of the race deal with Negroes 
only through the leaders whom 
they have tested and certified as 
sycophants. In both local and 
national spheres the same rule 
holds. To consider matters concern- 
ing the Negroes those in control of 
policies summon to conferences the 
head of the Negro community cen- 
ter, the secretary of the Negro 
young Men’s Christian Association, 
the heads of certain tax-supported 
and privately financed Negro 
schools, the directors of Negro ac- 
tivities in white-controlled religious 
bodies—the superimposed leader- 
ship for Negroes. When consulted 
on any policy these hand-picked 
agents working against the in- 


terests of their own race are not 
supposed to deliberate and reach a 
decision in matters. They are called 
together merely to sign on the 








dotted line, and they do it willingly 
for the pittance and publicity thus 
given them in this disservice. 

The economic imperialists have 
thus kept the natives down. The 
French throughout their empire, as 
noted elsewhere, have accepted as 
their equals a few natives who are 
given all that they may desire in 
return for keeping the remainder 
of their people in squalor and pov- 
erty. The British do not thus select 
their Negro leaders, but they so ed- 
ucate them as to give them the 
exploitation attitude of the British 
themselves. Returning from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, educated Ne- 
groes of the West Indies have 
shown little sympathy for their 
exploited people. They have rather 
the attitude of the exploiters and 
join with them in wringing their 
bread from the sweat of the brow of 
these wretches. Thus is carried out 
the policy of the strong in oppress- 
ing the weak. Divide et impera, 
divide and rule. Lead those the 
most advantaged to think as the op- 
pressors do and to see that they 
have interests in common with their 
oppressors, and there will never be 
sufficient unity among the masses 
to cause the oppressors any alarm. 

In this case, of course, the Negro 
leaders thus lined up with the op- 
pressors of their people are not al- 
together ignorant. They under- 
stand that the undoing of their peo- 
ple is thereby effected, but for the 
temporary rewards thereby secured 
they yield selfishly to these enemies 
of democracy. Such leaders have 
been educated in that they have 
picked up much information, but 
they have not learned sufficient to 
think and to have vision. They live 
only in the present tense, and give 
their lives for whatever they may 
obtain through their bargains with 
their oppressors. Now and then one 
of such leaders when frustrated de- 
sires to oppose the program which 
he once espoused and unfurls his 


, banner accordingly, but the eco- 


nomic pressure brought to bear 
upon him easily results in his ex- 
clusion and elimination from the 
equation, and his voice is lost in the 
wail of others thus perishing under 
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the impact of the undemocratic 
agencies now controlling the world. 
The wise oppose segregation be- 
cause, looking back over the last 
sixty years, they do not find the 
beneficent results which the proph- 
ets of segregation predicted. They 
said that if the Negroes would go 
off to themselves here and there 
they would solve their perplexing 
problems. The system, therefore, 
has extended from one thing to an- 
other until the Negroes today find 
themselves hedged in by the color 
bar almost every way they turn; 
and, set off by themselves, the Ne- 
groes cannot learn from the exam- 
ples of others with whom they 
might come into contact, In the 
ghetto, too, they are not permitted 
to construct and carry out a pro- 
gram of their own. These segre- 
gating institutions, moreover, in- 
terfere with the development of 
self-help among Negroes, for often 
they fail to raise money to establish 
institutions which they might con- 
trol, but they readily contribute 
large sums for institutions which 
segregate persons of African blood. 
Negroes raise thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars every year to assist 
the whites in segregating them. 
Segregation, moreover, is a form 
of oppression which, in the long 
run, according to history, works 
more injury to the oppressor than 
to the oppressed. To have the seg- 
regated kicked around there must 
be some person cruel enough to do 
the kicking, and this very act bru- 
talizes the doer and debases him 
below the persons whom he thus de- 
spitefully uses. We see that the 
Greeks were never able to make 
their best contributions until they 
began to break down social barriers. 
The Romans likewise saw the neces- 
sity for more equality of the classes 
and masses. Modern nations are 
realizing that they are handicap- 
ping themselves by forcing the 
Jews into the ghetto, and some of 
us may live unto the day when the 
majority of the people of this coun- 
try will see the folly of segregating 
Negroes. 
C. G. Woopson. 
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RELIGIOUS FACILITIES FOR NEGROES 
IN THE SOUTH DURING SLAVERY 
NO STIMULUS TO DEMOCRACY 


HE conversion of large num- 
bers of Negroes to Christian- 
ity as the slavery period ad- 
vanced meant that places of wor- 
ship had to be provided for them. 
Three types of church facilities for 
Negroes came into existence: (1) 
the mixed church, (2) the separate 
service under white leadership, and 
(3) the all-Negro church. While 
it is true that all three types ex- 
isted simultaneously in various 
parts.of the South, the general ten- 
dency was a gradual transition 
from the mixed church to the all- 
Negro church. The trend in this 
direction was especially marked un- 
til the reaction which followed the 
Nat Turner insurrection in Vir- 
ginia in 1831, 

The term ‘‘mixed church’’ im- 
plies that Negroes and whites were 
members of the same church and 
attended the same services. In such 
a church ‘‘membership’’ for Ne- 
groes included little beyond the 
privilege of attendance. They had 
no voice in the church government 
and were completely subject to the 
discipline of white members. 

The method of seating Negro 
members of the mixed church sym- 
bolized their inferior status. They 
usually occupied segregated sec- 
tions of the church—either the gal- 
leries or the pews in the rear, In 
some instances, whether from lack 
of space or from a more rigid seg- 
regation policy, Negroes could not 
enter the church building at all. An 
ex-slave from a plantation near 
Benton, Arkansas, declared that the 
slaves on his plantation ‘‘stayed 


outside an’ set on de logs close by’’ . 


during church services.2 In 1802 
Bishop Asbury observed a similar 
situation at a church in New River, 
North Carolina. He wrote, ‘‘It was 


1Trevor Bowen, Divine White Right 
(New York, 1934), p. 96. 

2Orland Kay Armstrong, Old Massa’s 
People (Indianapolis, 1931), p. 357. 
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not agreeable for me to see nearly a 
hundred slaves standing outside 
and peeping in at the door, whilst 
the house was half empty: they 
were not worthy to come in because 
they were black.’” 


The Cumberland Street Meth- 
odist Church of Charleston, South 
Carolina, seems to have inaugu- 
rated the segregation of Negro 
members from white members in 
1787. In that year the church 
erected a new building with gal- 
leries for its sixty-five colored 
members.* Other South Carolina 
churches followed this example and 
by 1819 the Bible Society of 
Charleston, after a survey of re- 
ligious conditions in the State, was 
able to report that ‘‘Negroes are 
freely admitted to attend on divine 
service; in most of the churches 
distinct accommodations are pro- 
vided for them.’”® Segregated seat- 
ing became the pattern for the 
mixed service throughout the 
South. It was observed in North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Lou- 
isiana and Virginia.® 

The mixed service arose when 
there were relatively few Negro 
church members. Increasing mem- 
berships, especially among the Ne- 
groes, often taxed the seating ca- 
pacities of the churches. This sit- 
uatior offered two alternatives. The 
church buildings would have to be 
enlarged or the congregations 


3Cited by Guion G. Johnson, Ante Bel- 
lum North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1937), 
p. 545. 

4W. P. Harrison, The Gospel Among 
Slaves (Nashville, 1893), p. 131. 

5C. C. Jones, The Religious Instruction 
of Negroes in the United States (Savan- 
nah, 1842), p. 60. 

®Bertram W. Doyle, The Etiquette of 
Race Relations (Chicago, 1937), pp. 37- 
38. Doyle says that in many Baptist and 
Methodist churches in Virginia ‘‘slaves 
sat indiscriminately among white mem- 
bers until after the insurrection of Nat 
Turner, about 1831, when the laws re- 
quired that they sit in separate sections.’’ 


would have to be divided. The lat- 
ter course was usually followed and 
the division was on the basis of 
race, Separate services for Ne- 
groes were instituted. 

Several factors influenced the 
change to the separate service. In 
the first place, the slaveholders 
generally hoped to use Christianity 
as a technique for making their 
Negroes better slaves and better 
workers. They wanted religious 
services to buttress the slavery sys- 
tem. Religious services were to em- 
phasize to the Negroes that their 
enslavement was a divine ordi- 
nance. The slaves were to learn 
that in serving their earthly mas- 
ters they were also serving their 
heavenly Master. The mixed serv- 
ice permitted a very limited expo- 
sition of this theme. The minister 
had to devote the main portion of 
his sermon to the whites. Only oc- 
easionally could he enjoin the slaves 
to obey their masters, The separate 
service relieved the pastor from the 
dilemma of preaching widely differ- 
ent doctrines to the same congrega- 
tion. Now he could speak in the 
morning to the whites on the 
‘‘equality of man’’ and in the af- 
ternoon he could inculeate the 
slaves with the righteousness of 
slavery. 

Secondly, the etiquette of race 
relations demanded a specific kind 
of behavior when each group was in 
the presence of the other. The be- 
havior of each had to signify that 
the whites were superior and the 
Negroes inferior. There could be 
no manifestation of a ‘‘brother- 
hood of man’’ between whites and 
Negroes even when they were mem- 
bers of the same church, Doyle 
suggests this when he says that the 
mixed service inhibited each group. 
‘*Masters were, perhaps, a little 
embarrassed to be converted when 
slaves were about. A slave might 

(Continued on page 182) 









On the 5th of May we should 
honor Thaddeus Kosciusko. He was 
a fighter for democracy both in his 
native Poland and in America. He 
was especially interested in the 
emancipation of the American Ne- 
groes, and on May 5, 1798, left a 
will bequeathing bounty lands 
given him in this country as a fund 
to be used in purchasing Negro 
slaves and educating them for free- 
dom. On account of two subsequent 
wills which his heirs in Europe 
claimed that he made, the United 
States Court denied the claims of 
the Negro and distributed the prop- 
erty otherwise. Kosciusko, how- 
ever, should not be blamed for this 
miscarriage of justice. 

Le Marquis de Lafayette who 
was similarly interested in the 
emancipation and elevation of Ne- 
groes created also a fund for the 
same purpose and established such 
a community at Caen, but when 
the General lost influence and posi- 
tion during the French Revolution 
all this property along with his 
other possessions was confiscated. 
Although those who were inter- 


REMEMBER 


ested in helping the Negroes had 
difficulty in carrying out their 
plans, their fine example served 
later as an impetus to freedom. 

On May 9, 1800, was born John 
Brown, the martyr who, following 
in the footsteps of Nat Turner, gave 
his life in the effort to make the Ne- 
gro free. John Brown did not live 
to see his dream realized, for it was 
appointed unto him to die to drive 
home the thought that slavery was 
an evil which, when the nation real- 
ized its enormity, it quickly de- 
stroyed. 

We cannot forget Arthur Tap- 
pan and his brother Lewis, rich 
merchants in New York, who, al- 
though not as militant as Phillips 
and Garrison, financed many a 
movement for freedom and through 
the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society helped both in this 
country and abroad in organizing 
the forces of freedom. They were 
born respectively on May 22, 1786, 
and May 23, 1788. 

In the literary sphere we bear in 
mind that Ralph W. Emerson, born 
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on May 25, 1803, and Walt Whit- 
man, born on May 31, 1819, bore 
testimony for freedom, although 
they were not fiery abolitionists. 

Daniel R. Goodloe, a North Caro- 
linian devoted to emancipation, was 
born May 28, 1814. 

Of the Negroes who distinguished 
themselves in the service of their 
race and nation we must direct at- 
tention to Major Martin R. Delany, 
born May 6, 1812; Elizabeth Tay- 
lor Greenfield, who sang before 
Queen Victoria on May 10, 1854; 
P. B. S. Pinchback, Negro recon- 
struction statesman, who was born 
May 10, 1837; General Robert 
Smalls, the hero of the Planter, 
taken to the Union lines on May 13, 
1862, 

Concentrating especially on the 
battles for freedom we must remem- 
ber that slavery was abolished in 
Brazil on May 14, 1888; and that 
Toussaint Louverture, the Haitian 
Liberator, was born on May 20, 
1743. The attack on Port Hudson 
in the Civil War was made May 23, 
1863. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Things to Be Done 


Children have the opportunity to 
concentrate on those of foreign 
countries who fought for freedom. 
In the first place there is Kosciusko, 
whose efforts and achievements for 
freedom on two continents will 
make an interesting assignment for 
essays on various levels. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., a monument has been 
erected to him. 

Then there is the picturesque 
Haiti with Toussaint Louverture 
rising on the horizon as the libera- 
tor of his people. Many a fact about 
Haiti may be clinched thus in the 
minds of students now giving at- 
tention to what is going on in the 
modern world. Likewise the story 
of emancipation in Brazil and the 
full freedom granted the Negroes 
in that country in 1888 may focus 
attention on Brazil. Magazine ar- 
ticles, illustrated books on both 
Brazil and Haiti are now available 
not only for mere reading but for 
ample art work to reenforce the 
thought of the printed page. 

Realistic teaching is possible by 
taking excursions to places of in- 
terest—the scene of the last stand 
of John Brown at Harpers Ferry, 
the site of the business establish- 
ment of the Tappans in New York 
City from which they directed 
their fight on slavery, the home of 
Ralph W. Emerson, and the numer- 
ous places on which camped Walt 
Whitman. 

It is still possible for students 
and teachers to talk with friends 
and acquaintances of Major Martin 
R, Delany, Elizabeth Taylor Green- 
field, P. B. 8S. Pinchback, and Rob- 
ert Smalls. To have some of these 
recount before the schools what 
they remember of these distin- 


guished persons will be most real-' 


istic teaching. 

Some of these Negroes to be thus 
studied left letters of importance, 
and several of them wrote books 
giving their impression of the times 
in which they lived. In some of 
the libraries and homes of the com- 
munity are pictures showing these 
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persons in action during the most 
promising years of their careers. 
These materials will help greatly 
in portraying these characters and 
their times. Pupils will never for- 
get history thus taught. 





Questions on the 
April Issue 


1. Was Thomas Jefferson an anti- 
slavery or pro-slavery man? Was 
he a Democrat? 


2. What was the main point in the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson? 
What was the Declaration of In- 
dependence? 


3. How would you make a distinc- 
tion between the position of 
Thomas Jefferson and that of 
John C. Calhoun? 


4. Write the story of Julius Mel- 
bourn. What does the story illus- 
trate? 


5. Is inferiority of intellect a justifi- 
cation for the subordination of 
one individual to another? 


6. Who was Thomas Fowell Buxton? 
What other Englishmen were as- 
sociated with him in his efforts? 


7. It is said that for eight years 
Thaddeus Stevens was the dictator 
of Congress? What are the facts 
to support this statement? — 


8. Have you seen the moving picture 
called “Tennessee Johnson’? If 
so, what lesson did you learn 
therefrom? 


9. What does the work of Judge 
John Benton O’Neall show with 
respect to the South? 


10. Write the story of the discovery 
of iron and its development unto 
its present usefulness. 


11. Have you learned anything about 
democracy by reading this maga- 
zine this school year? What is 
the meaning of democracy? 


12. Make a list of all the important 
countries of the world and classi- 
fy them according to the form of 
government which they have. 





Book of the Month 


The Free Negro in North Caroiina, 
1790-1860, by John Hope Franklin 
(The University of North Carolina 
Press) is an interesting and valuable 
book. It does for North Carolina what 
Dr. L. P. Jackson’s Free Negro Labor 
and Property Holding in Virginia has 
done for that state and what Dr. 
Lorenzo J. Greene’s Negro in Colonial 
New England has done for that sec- 
tion. With these products of research 
from Negro scholars trained at Har- 
vard, Chicago, and Columbia, we can 
begin to study the free Negro. 


Dr. Franklin’s work is more like that 
of Dr. Greene than like that of Dr. 
Jackson. Dr. Jackson confined him- 
self especially to the labor of the free 
Negro and the use he made of it 
whereas the other two authors present 
a more general picture. Dr. Franklin 
deals with the numbers, distribution, 
manumission, miscegenation, escapes 
from slavery, and the legal status of 
the free Negro. The author devotes 
much space, however, to the free Ne- 
gro as a laborer and property owner. 
He directs attention also to matters of 
education, religion, and social rela- 
tions. Finally he portrays the free 
Negroes as unwanted people. North 
Carolina’s liberalism was not sufficient 
to change their lot, the colonization 
movement was an expression of the 
desire for their deportation, and grow- 
ing hostility followed. 

Yet in spite of all these untoward 
circumstances, North Carolina, until 
the critical period of slavery, was more 
friendly toward the free Negro than 
any other state, according to Dr. 
Franklin. This makes his study still 
more valuable in throwing consider- 
able light on the status of the free 
Negro in adjacent states. Written 
from county court records, judicial pa- 
pers, private letters, and diaries, this 
book gives us new insight into North 
Carolina history and into that of the 
entire nation. The author has thereby 
put the pub'ic under obligation to -him 
for the valuable service which he has 
rendered. 
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Religious Facilities 
for Negroes 


(Continued from page 179) 


feel the urge to utter a fervent 
‘Amen’ or ‘Yes, Lord,’ but would 
consider such improper in the pres- 
ence of whites.’”? 

Thirdly, the Negroes themselves 
wanted a separate service. The 
mixed service hampered them. As 
has been suggested, it permitted 
them to participate only passively 
in the worship. The separate serv- 
ice gave them a greater degree of 
autonomy in their religious affairs. 
They could aspire to be deacons 
and deaconesses, committee mem- 
bers—perhaps even local preachers. 
It gave them a social activity which 
was very much their own. The 
many stories of the hardships which 
Negroes underwent to establish 
their own churches attest to their 
eagerness to worship by themselves. 

Perhaps the only objection to the 
separate service lay in the fear of 
the whites that it might weaken 
their control over the Negroes. At 
the mixed services they could be 
certain that the slaves neither 
heard nor discussed anything sub- 
versive of slavery. It was essential 
that the separate service guarantee 
as much. White leadership fur- 
nished this guarantee in the begin- 
ning, The regular pastor of the 
white church usually conducted 
separate services for the Negroes. 

These services were held in vari- 
ous places+—in the white church 
building, in a Negro home, in the 
minister’s kitchen, out of doors. An 
ex-slave girl who wrote under the 
name of Linda Brent tells of dif- 
ferent denominational policies in 
this regard : 

The Episcopal clergymen offered to 
hold a separate service on Sundays for 
their (the slaves’) benefit. ... The dif- 
fieulty was to decide on a suitable 
place for them to worship. The 
Methodist and Baptist churches ad- 
mitted them in the afternoon; but 
their carpets and cushions were not so 
costly as those at the Episcopal 
church. It was at last decided that 


they should meet at the house of a 
free colored man who was a member.® 
TIbid., p. 42. 
8Linda Brent, Incidents in the Life of 
a Slave Girl (Boston, 1861), p. 105. 





Linda reports further that the min- 
ister soon found it inconvenient to 
hold meetings at the Negro’s home 
and said ‘‘he should be glad to see 
us every Sunday evening at his own 
kitchen.’”® 

The separate services eventually 
led to separate Negro churches pas- 
tored by white ministers. The es- 
tablishment of plantation missions 
stimulated this development in the 
rural areas. In the cities, the ini- 
tiative of both the whites and Ne- 
groes largely accounted for it. A 
white minister in Texas reported a 
fairly typical change from separate 
services to separate churches: 


We then had but one chureh build- 
ing and Sunday afternoon Ryland 
Chapel, as our church was named, was 
occupied by the colored people, the 
pastor conducting the services, which 
usually consisted of preaching, cate- 
chising, ete. . . . We soon found it 
necessary to have a separate place of 
worship, and with the help of the 
white congregation, and such assis- 
tance as the Negroes could give, we 
secured a lot on Broadway and built 
a small church. Some of the happiest 
meetings I had during my Galveston 
pastorate were with the colored breth- 
ren in the Broadway church.!° 


The white minister, under the 
pressure of local custom, took ad- 
vantage of the increased opportu- 
nity to preach the glories of slavery 
to his all-Negro congregation. He 
followed closely the catechisms 
written for Negroes which empha- 
sized that toward his master the 
slave should be ‘‘honest, diligent 
and faithful in all things, and not 
give saucy answers and even when 
they are whipped for doing well, 
to take it patiently and to look to 
God for their reward.’’ A favorite 
text was ‘‘Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh, with fear and trem- 
bling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ.’"!_ Excerpts from 
a sermon on this text taken from 
the work of Linda Brent are en- 
lightening : 


Give strict 
You are rebel- 


Hearken, ye servants. 
heed unto my words. 


9Tbid., p. 107. 
10Harrison, op. cit., pp. 358-9. 
11Cited by Johnson, op. cit., p. 543. 
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lious sinners. Your hearts are filled 
with all manner of evil. ’Tis the devil 
who tempts you. God is angry with 
you, and will surely punish you, if you 
don’t forsake your wicked ways. You 
that live in town are eye-servants be- 
hind your master’s back. Instead of 
serving your masters faithfully, which 
is pleasing in the sight of vour heav- 
enly Master, you are idle, and shirk 
your work. God sees you. You tell 
lies. God hears you. ... You must 
forsake your sinful ways, and be 
faithful servants. Obey your old mas- 
ter and your young master—your old 
mistress and your young mistress. If 
you disobey your earthly master, you 
offend your heavenly Master. You 
must obey God’s commandments. 
When you go from here, don’t stop at 
the corners of the streets to talk, but 
go directly home, and let your master 
and mistress see that you have come.!” 


It is interesting to speculate on 
the effect which this kind of Chris- 
tianity had on the slaves. The 
slaveholders generally felt that it 
was beneficial, that it made them 
better slaves. ‘‘Linda’’ says that 
such teachings were ‘‘highly amus- 
ing’’ to the slaves with whom she 
was acquainted.’* Lunsford Lane, 
while a slave, listened to such ser- 
mons and catechisms with consider- 
able scepticism.’* Certainly there 
must have been diverse reaction, It 
is most probable that the majority 
of Negro church goers during slav- 
ery reacted as the majority of pres- 
ent day church goers react to a 
sermon. They listened respectfully, 
they may have conceded that the 
minister was right, but they did not 
let it alter their daily behavior. 


Meanwhile, another trend was 
apparent. It was the rise of the 
Negro preacher. Negro preachers 
or exhorters had been in the South 
from the eighteenth century. Ne- 
gro exhorters had accompanied 
white clergymen on their travels. 
These Negroes were regarded as 
curios and were great attractions. 
Black Harry Hoosier was one of 
the most prominent. He travelled 
with Bishop Asbury in 1782 and 
was said to possess extraordinary 


12L,inda Brent, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 

137 bid., p. 107. 

l14w. E. B. DuBois, ed., The Negro 
Church (Atlanta, 1903), pp. 29-30. 
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eloquence and platform decorum. 
When Black Harry spoke a crowd 
was always assured.® 

As early as 1801, the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church 
appointed John Chavis, ‘‘a black 
man of prudence and piety,’’ to 
act as a missionary to the slaves. 
Chavis had been educated and 
licensed to preach by the presby- 
tery of Lexington, Virginia. At 
the time of Chavis’ appointment, 
the Assembly recognized that his 
duties were ‘‘attended with many 
circumstances of delicacy and diffi- 
eulty’’ and accordingly gave him 
‘‘some prudential instructions . 
governing himself by which, the 
knowledge of religion among that 
people (the Negroes) may be made 
more and more to strengthen the 
order of society.’’!® 

The reasons for the rise of the 
Negro preacher are not hard to 
find. White ministers were not 
averse to relinquishing to them the 
added duties which were entailed 
in pastoring a Negro church or in 
preaching to a Negro congregation. 
Masters, themselves, showed an in- 
clination to allow Negro preach- 
ers, well known to them, to work 
among the slaves. The ministry 
was virtually the only profession 
slaves and free Negroes could at- 
tain. It required little or no for- 
mal training and earried with it 
considerable prestige — especially 
among the Negroes. The ministry 
was an outlet for ambitious Ne- 
groes, a haven for the devout. 

But the Southern Negro preach- 
er paid a price for his position. He 
inherited from the white minister 
the task of strengthening the slave 
system. However, his task was 
doubled, for he had to carry it out 
not only by word of mouth but by 
his deeds. He literally practiced 
what he preached in regard to slav- 
ery. He could in no way criticize 
the slavery system. Instead, he 
was expected to exercise a salutary 


15Carter G. Woodson, The History of 
the Negro Church (Washington, 1921), 
pp. 56-7. 

16Samuel J. Baird, A Collection of the 
Acts, Deliverances and Testimonies of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presby- 
terian Church (Philadelphia, 1855), p. 
823. 


effect on the behavior and work 
habits of the slaves, He was count- 
ed upon to know and to observe his 
‘*nlace’’ in his relations with the 
whites. His very existence rested 
upon the acceptance of the status 
quo and the greater his efforts in 
this regard, the more likely was he 
to be tolerated and encouraged by 
the whites. 


It appears that the sermons of 
the Negro preacher were identical 
to those of the whites in their in- 
sistence on the ‘‘servants obey your 
masters’’ thesis. From his inter- 
views with ex-slaves, Armstrong re- 
constructed what he believes to be 
a typical Negro plantation church 
meeting. It is to be observed that 
the sermon of the Negro minister, 
one Preacher Charles, is very simi- 
lar to the sermon of the white min- 
ister previously quoted : 


Fus’ off, I’se gwine say dat all de 
cullud folks got Mastahs an’ Missuses. 
De good book do say dat ye mus’ obey 
dem. Don’ fail ter obey dem. If’n ye 
don’t min’ what dey say, ye gwine get 
punished. Yes, brothers an’ sisters, 
when Mastah say do dis, go an’ do it; 
an’ when Missus say do dat, go do it. 
Min’ de white folks, an’ ye won’ git in 
no trouble.!7 


The careers of two early Negro 
preachers illustrate the adjust- 
ments which most were forced to 
make. ‘‘Uncle Jack’’ of Virginia 
was one of the first Negro preach- 
ers. Born in Africa and brought 
to this country as a slave at the age 
of seven, Jack began preaching 
about 1792. In the forty years that 
followed, Jack’s ability to disci- 
pline the slaves earned his freedom 
and the freedom of preaching with- 
out interference. His biographer 
wrote : 


But while the white people respect, 
the blacks love, fear and obey him. 
His influence among them is unbound- 
ed. His authority over the members 
of his own church is greater than that 
of the master or overseer. And if one 
of them commits an offense of any 
magnitude, he never ceases dealing 
with him until the offender is brought 
to repentance or excluded from the 
society. The gentlemen of the vicinity 
freely acknowledge that this influence 


17Armstrong, op. cit., p. 357. 
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is highly beneficial. Accordingly, he 
has permission to hold meetings on the 
neighboring plantations whenever he 
thinks proper.1® 


Jack never ‘‘took advantage’’ of ° 
his position, He always subordi- 
nated himself to the whites. His 
scrupulous compliance with the ra- 
cial etiquette is exemplified by two 
incidents in his career. A white 
woman gave him a good black suit. 
After wearing it once, Jack re- 
turned it explaining that it was 
too good for people of his color.® 
When Virginia enacted the law in 
1831 prohibiting Negroes from 
preaching, Jack was told that the 
law did not apply to him, but he 
discontinued preaching anyway.”° 


Henry Evans, a: free Negro 
preacher, is generally regarded as 
the founder of Methodism in Fay-. 
etteville, North Carolina. Evans 
began preaching to Negroes; but 
his sermons were so popular that he 
attracted many white followers. 
Interestingly enough, when the 
white people joined the congrega- 
tion in large numbers, the Negroes 
were shunted out of the church 
into little sheds which were added 
to the building. Evans applied to 
the Methodist Conference for ad- 
mission of his church. The Confer- 
ence admitted the church upon the 
condition that it appoint a white 
pastor. Nevertheless, Henry Evans 
continued to preach; the white 
minister was only the nominal pas- 
tor of the church. 


Despite the fact that the white 
people accepted Evans as their 
spiritual leader and called him one 
of the most forceful preachers of 
the time, Evans rigorously followed 
the pattern of Negro-white rela- 
tions. He was a Negro first, a 
preacher afterward. Reverend 
William Capers wrote of him: 


He seemed always deeply impressed 
with the responsibility of his position, 
and not even our old friend Castile 
(another Negro preacher) was more 
remarkable for his humble and defer- 
ential deportment toward the whites 
than Evans. Nor would he allow any 


18William 8S. White, The African 
Preacher (Philadelphia, 1849), pp. 18-19. 

197 bid., p. 57. 

207bid., p. 31. 
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partiality of his friends to vary in the 
least degree the line of conduct or 
bearing which he had prescribed to 
himself in this respect: never speak- 
ing to a white man but with his hat 
under his arm, never allowing himself 
to be seated in their houses, and even 
confining himself to the kind and man- 
ner of dress proper for Negroes in 
general, except his plain black coat 
for the pulpit. “The whites are kind 
to me and come to hear me preach,” 
he would say, “but I belong to my own 
sort, and must not spoil them.” 


Evans’ statement epitomized the 
philosophy of the Negro preacher. 
He depended upon the kindness of 
the whites for his existence —a 
kindness which was predicated on 
the ‘‘good example’’ which he set 
for the slaves. The universal ac- 
ceptance of this philosophy is in- 
dicated by the fact that of the nu- 
merous Negro preachers only one 
preached a militant doctrine for 
freedom. He was Nat Turner, 
whose abortive strike for freedom 
initiated laws throughout the 
South suppressing Negro preach- 
ers. The fact that many of these 
laws were not enforced is another 
tribute to the conservatism of the 
Negro preacher. 


The shift to separate services, the 
rise of separate Negro churches, 
and the development of Negro 
preachers paved the way for the 
all-Negro church, Like the Negro 
preacher, the all-Negro church had 
been in existence from the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. The 
first church of this kind was the 
Silver Bluff Baptist Church of 
Aiken County, South Carolina, just 
across the river from Savannah, 
Georgia. About 1775 George Gal- 
phin allowed eight of his slaves to 
organize the church. David George, 
one of the slaves and described as 
‘‘very tactful,’’ was ordained by a 
white Baptist minister and became 
the first pastor of the church.2? By 
1805 three colored Baptist churches 
had been organized by Negro min- 
isters in Savannah, Georgia.?* The 
oldest of the three—the First Af- 


21Harrison, op. cit., p. 140. 

22Woodson, op. cit., pp. 42-3. 

23United States Census Bureau, Re- 
ligious Bodies, 1926 (Washington, 1929), 
p. 137. 


rican Baptist Church, encountered 
considerable opposition during its 
early years. The whites made cer- 
tain that Andrew Bryan, the min- 
ister, was not a menace to ‘‘the 
peculiar institution’’ before they 
granted the church the right to op- 
erate without interference.** Flan- 
ders reports the interesting case of 
an African Baptist church in Au- 
gusta which owned its minister and 
paid him $1,000 a year for his serv- 
ices, although most of the mem- 
bers were themselves slaves.”5 


Luther P. Jackson’s research on 
the religious development of Ne- 
groes in Virginia furnishes signifi- 
eant information on the early all- 
Negro churches of that state.2® The 
African Baptist Church, organized 
as an independent group, origi- 
nated in Williamsburg in 1781. A 
year later the King and Queen 
Baptist Church, in the County of 
the same name, was founded. In 
1810 the Gillfield Baptist Church 
of Petersburg was organized when 
the Negro membership separated 
from a white church. And in the 
same year the Elam Baptist 
Church organized in Charles City. 


Prior to the reaction following 
the Nat Turner Insurrection in 
1831, these churches were indepen- 
dent and enjoyed the same status 
as did the white Baptist churches 
of the state. In most cases the title 
to the church property was held by 
the free Negro trustees. All of the 
above named churches elected and 
discharged their Negro pastors. 
They were members of the various 
Baptist associations, to which they 
submitted the yearly letter and 
made annual contributions for the 
support of missions and education. 
Writing on the relations between 
the all-Negro churches and the 
white churches of this period, Jack- 
son says: 


In these early days . . . frequently 
there was no domination on the one 
hand nor isolation on the other. The 
Gillfield church of Petersburg on one 

24Bowen, op. cit., pp. 94-5. 

25Ralph B. Flanders, Plantation Slav- 
ery in Georgia (Chapel Hill, 1933), p. 
174. 

26Luther P. Jackson, ‘‘ Negro Religious 
Development in Virginia,’’ Journal of 
Negro History XVI, 2, pp. 168-240. 
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occasion, for example, took up a col- 
lection to aid the white Baptist church 
of this same town in their erection of 
a house of worship. The white church 
made this request. Again on one occa- 
sion the white Methodist society of 
Petersburg invited the Gillfield con- 
gregation to join them in a fast.27 


These churches were of predomi- 
nantly free Negro membership, 
having been founded in most cases 
by free Negroes. Slaves, however, 
were admitted to membership in 
the churches, but a very definite 
class feeling existed between these 
two groups. The free Negroes held 
the offices. So general was this prac- 
tice that in 1828 the Williamsburg 
church inquired of the association 
with which it was affiliated as to 
the propriety of a slave becoming 
a deacon. The same question arose 
in the Gillfield church and was sub- 
mitted to the association since the 
church members could reach no 
agreement, The association held 
that slaves could hold offices. 

The all-Negro churches in Vir- 
ginia also manifested a favorable 
attitude toward the institution of 
slavery—a policy which, no doubt, 
accounted for the tolerance they 
received from the whites. In at 
least one church, the Gillfield Bap- 
tist, slaves were expelled from 
membership for running away from 
their owners. 

It is to be observed that practi- 
eally all of the entirely Negro 
ehurches were Baptist organiza- 
tions. Baptist church polity is con- 
gregational or independent, It is 
comparatively easy for a group of 
professing Christians to organize a 
Baptist church, and Baptist ordi- 
nation is not difficult. Once estab- 
lished the church is sovereign so 
far as its own worship and disci- 
pline are concerned. These facts 
furnished excellent means by which 
Negroes could establish their own 
churches. The Methodist church, 
on the other hand, has a centralized 
form of government which made it 
difficult for Negroes to establish 
churches of their own. There were 
separate Methodist churches for 
Negroes, resulting from overcrowd- 
ing in the white churches. These 


27Ibid., p. 195. 
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churches, however, were under the 
control of the parent white church 
and usually had white pastors. This 
was also true of some Baptist 
churches, but where civil authori- 
ties and public opinion permitted, 
Negroes could establish their own 
Baptist churches. 

The foregoing summary of the 
history of religious worship for Ne- 
groes during the slavery period 
suggests that there was an ever- 
increasing tendency for Negroes to 
worship by themselves. The inef- 
fectiveness of the legislation of the 
1830’s to abolish Negro churches 
and Negro preachers is testimony 
to the vigor of this tendency. The 
differing needs of the Negroes for 
Christianity were the chief stimuli 
for the tendency to separation. 
While the separation was welcomed 
by Negroes, it was in most cases 
fostered by the whites. The Negro 
preacher and the Negro church, 
functions of Negro initiative, de- 
pended upon the good will of the 
whites for their existence. In order 
to attain this good will, they were 
forced to accept the status quo. 





Independence and 


Freedom 
(Continued from page 174) 


the West Indies, and from this 
made a plea for abolition in the 
United States. Note that 1844 is 
also the year of New England Re- 
formers. Then, if you are disturbed 
because Emerson is contradicting 
himself—but first be sure that he 
is—know that Emerson is the man 
who said, ‘‘With consistency a 
great soul has simply nothing to 
do’’... Speak what you think now 

. and to-morrow speak what to- 
morrow thinks .. . though it con- 
tradict everything you said to- 
day.’’!® 

The passing of the Fugitive 
Slave Law left no question in Em- 
erson’s mind as to which way he 
must actively go. In all its sig- 
nificance he saw this measure. He 
saw that it threatened the liberty 


190p., cit., ‘‘Self-Reliance,’’ p. 83. 


of any American citizen as well as 
placed more teeth in the bonds of 
the slave. Added to this blow was 
the ‘‘betrayal’’ of Emerson’s boy- 
hood idol, Daniel Webster, who 
spoke in favor of the law. In May, 
1851, Emerson spoke strange words 
for him. ‘‘This is a law which 
everyone of you will break on the 
earliest occasion.’’® Concerning 
Webster: ‘‘The word liberty in the 
mouth of Mr. Webster sounds like 
the word love in the mouth of a 
courtesan, ’’2? 

From 1850 until the close of the 
Civil War Emerson worked for abo- 
lition. In 1851 he took to the lec- 
ture platform and calmly held it 
amid hisses and jeers. Beginning 
in January, 1855, he gave a series 
of anti-slavery lectures in Boston. 
In the same year in an address be- 
fore the Anti-Slavery Society of 
New York he set forth his plan for 
abolition. His plan was one of 
peaceable settlement ‘‘in accord- 
ance with the interests of the South, 
and with the settled conscience of 
the North.’’ Specifically, he sug- 
gested that the nation, regardless 
of expense and sacrifice on the 
parts of its citizens, buy the slaves 
of the Southern planters just as 
England had bought the West In- 
dian slaves.?? 

Emerson’s energies were re- 
newed when, on May 22, 1856, after 
the adjourning of the Senate, Pres- 
ton Brooks of South Carolina as- 
saulted the Massachusetts Senator, 
Charles Sumner, whom Emerson 
regarded as a man of singularly 
pure and honorable character. In 
a meeting of sympathy held in Con- 
cord on May 26, Emerson spoke, 
and among other challenging state- 
ments he proclaimed: ‘‘T think we 
must get rid of slavery, or we must 
get rid of freedom.’’”8 


John Brown came to Concord the 
next year, 1857. Brown was a rad- 
ical abolitionist whom Emerson ad- 
mired as a man. Brown was wel- 
comed to Emerson’s home, and 
Emerson took part in various John 


20Russell, Phillips, Emerson, p. 252. 

21] bid, 

22Cooke, George W., Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, p. 138. 

23] bid. 
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Brown meetings. In 1859 John 
Brown was hanged. Emerson was 
one of a group which met at the 
Town Hall at the hour set for the 
execution and held service for the 
hero. John Brown, Emerson rated 
as ‘‘the rarest of heroes, a pure 
idealist with no by-ends of his 
own.’’ 

Again, in the lecture called 
‘*Courage,’’ Emerson made an ut- 
terance that suggests the heroic and 
inspired quality of John Brown 
himself. ‘‘. . . Or look at that new 
saint, than whom none purer or 
more brave was ever led by love of 
man into conflict and death,—a 
new saint, waiting yet his martyr- 
dom, and who, if he shall suffer, 
will make the gallows glorious, like 
the cross.’”** For Emerson, John 
Brown was the noble abolitionist 
because Emerson saw him as a man 
moved not by frenzy, hatred, or re- 
venge, but by love and unselfish- 
ness. 

Of the many anti-slavery lectures 
of Emerson, one of the most impor- 
tant was delivered in Washington 
at the Smithsonian Institute, in 
February, 1862. He brought into 
the lecture, the subject of which 
was ‘‘American Civilization,’’ his 
views on slavery. After pointing 
out that civilization depends upon 
a deep morality and the kind of hu- 
man being a country can produce, 
he shows how the South has abused 
morality and concludes with the 
declaration that the one real. weap- 
on of power for the nation is aboli- 
tion. Moreover, he showed none of 
the prevalent fear that the black 
people, if freed, would be mad with 
their new liberty. The danger was 
already present in denying them 
liberty. And in his Journals, we 
find him exhorting Negro soldiers 
to enlist—if the war meant liberty 
to them. 

Meanwhile the Civil War had 
started. Emerson’s reaction to the 
conflict was one of prophetic joy 
and optimism. He found the North- 
erners more courageous and more 
truly patriotic than he had hoped. 
He saw the war purging the nation 
by developing in the people a hero- 


24Tbid., p. 140. 
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A WARTIME MESSAGE TO HISTORY AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


HE world upon which we 
look reflects vast areas 
through which devastation, 
hunger, and chaos have swept dis- 
rupting governments and peoples. 
Pestilence, uncertainty, and disillu- 
sionment grip the attention of oth- 
er millions who have escaped the 
immediate horrors of war. The 
progressive advance of interna- 
tional law through the last genera- 
tion has been arrested and frus- 
trated in disrepute before the 
march of imperialism and totalita- 
rianism. Transportation and com- 
munication as well as cultural and 
economic interdependence now ob- 
literate isolation and make the re- 
motest parts of the globe matters 
of vital concern to every individ- 
ual. With the rapidity of a moving 
picture, events of total war and 
its challenges to civilization itself 
make this a period without prece- 
dent in history. 

Accompanying the unimaginable 
proportions of the war effort and 
its effects upon economy and life 
are the subtle jars to society and 
the institutions upon which it de- 
pends. Looming ahead are un- 
predictable though inevitable de- 
velopments which every thinking 
person logically expects in the light 
of history. What are the probabil- 
ities of weariness, cynicism, and 
discouragement with the increasing 
tensions and restraints to which 
democratic peoples have become 
inured through softness and wish- 
ful thinking? Just how may we 
most rapidly generate the tough- 
ness and strength which are neces- 
sary in this struggle that is to de- 
termine whether or not democracy 
shall survive the present holocaust ? 
Are we capable of the discipline 
and sacrifice which are indispen- 
sable in scrapping outmoded obses- 
sions of wastefulness, prejudice, 
and incompetence? Such and other 
equally pertinent queries puzzle the 
minds of democratic peoples as nev- 
er before. 


By W. M. BREWER 


Unlike all previous struggles, 
World War II has surging tides 
which are lashing the shores of hu- 
manity and encompassing all min- 
kind. The people, including every 
color and creed, have stakes for 
which they are fighting and hoping 
as they visualize the end of an era. 
In the Orient they are demanding 
the abolition of imperialism and 
recognition of the sacredness of all 
personality while the West is pass- 
ing through the lethal crucible of 
destruction still clinging to ob- 
solete ideas of exploitation and 
discrimination and all that they 
have meant for centuries. There is 
seething dissatisfaction among yel- 
low, brown, and other colored peo- 
ples with the proscribed locus 
which plutocrats seem determined 
to maintain. Hence the crest of the 
swirling waves of democracy sweeps 
onward carrying the debris of op- 
pression and the craft of democ- 
racy’s priceless cargo. At no time 
in modern history have the rock- 
bound shores of democratic nations 
been as perilous or pilots as per- 
plexed with hypocritical profes- 
sions because the upsurgence of hu- 
manity has troubled the waters of 
world life. 

The war effort has and will in- 
creasingly have the right of way 
because democracy faces its great- 
est threat. This supreme issue has 
transformed motor, radio, and 
many other industries, which were 
producing peacetime necessities, 
into plants turning out tanks, 
planes, guns, and war supplies. 
Here we have a ‘‘rendezvous with 
destiny in which we may nobly 
save or meanly lose what is con- 
sidered the last best hope of earth.’’ 
In this unprecedented venture our 
vital resources and their possibil- 
ities, when thoroughly mobilized, 
will reveal the price which victory 
and the future demand. More and 
more restrictions will test the stam- 
ina and steel of which democracy 
is really made. 


Peace and the adjustments of re- 
construction are stakes in the fu- 
ture which stretches before us. 
Perplexing problems of demobiliza- 
tion, unemployment, and the inte- 
gration of soldiers and war workers 
into a new and changed economy 
hover as dark clouds only sur- 
passed by the potentialities of the 
war effort. The air age, like those 
of iron and steel, will revolutionize 
industry and society—the skill in 
aviation and the waves of planes 
will certainly not be scrapped. Vast 
n tworks of routes will course 
through the air and, by the tri- 
umph of speed, sheer distance will 
shorten and increase the depend- 
ence of nations upon each other. 
Meanwhile, let no one think that 
peace will bring any complete spir- 
itual regeneration of the majority 
of ruling American and British 
tories. This realistic interpreta- 
tion of cold actuality is based upon 
the prevalence of evil still in man’s 
inhumanity to man which this war 
will not settle although we hope 
that some improvement will be 
made. 

Preparation and planning of ma- 
terials and instruction in history 
and social studies were never as 
urgent as they are at present. The 
same is true of languages, sciences, 
and mathematics although the 
changes in these fields are not as 
farreaching. Economic, political, 
and social issues stem from the 
very bottom of contemporary life 
and have the right of way yielding 
only to the forces of war and exert- 
ing controlling influence among 
them on land and sea. Hence our 
tasks are endless because of the 
infinite varieties of factors which 
enter total modern warfare. For 
every soldier on land, sea, and in 
the air tons of supplies are required 
with the vast corps of auxiliary 
helpers at home and in the bases of 
operations. Mastery of content, 
therefore, on all levels of instruc- 
tion demands constant study for 
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the power which all teaching that 
deserves the name must have. Some 
of the accuracy and precision of the 
architect’s blueprint is not too 
much in charting our work for 
rigorous teaching in this unparal- 
leled period of crisis. 

Clarity and purpose can emerge 
only through study of materials 
and painstaking adaptation of them 
to the individual problems of pupil 
differences. These vary and call 
for judicial temper and patience 
to meet specific needs. The skillful 
physician diagnoses the illness of 
his patient and studies the symp- 
toms of the disease in meticulous 
detail, unless the difficulty is ob- 
vious, before he prescribes. Through 
years of training and experience 
among the majority of us, this ap- 
proach is not too much to establish 
as an ideal for all teachers. We 
should know what we are going to 
teach as well as how to teach it. 
Such knowledge does not fall like 
manna from above, but it comes 
like that of the physician and other 
scientific workers whose technical 
skill is directing the war effort, and 
its success or failure will decide 
the fate of democracy and the ways 
of life for which this republic 
stands. 

The functions of English in this 
scheme of preparation and teaching 
of history and social studies have 
rather generally been neglected. 
This subject for regrettable though 
understandable reasons is the slop- 
piest in usage of all among colored 
pupils and students from the kin- 
dergarten to the college. Many 
teachers are regrettably oblivious 
of the relation which English sus- 
tains to instruction in every sub- 
ject in any curriculum. Only 
through alertness and vigilance can 
the spoken and written forms and 
structures be mastered. The Eng- 
lish staff can not alone perform 
this Hercuulean task in the col- 
ored school; every teacher must 
hereafter be a teacher of English. 
It is sadly true that most teachers 
do not speak correctly and take 
little or no cognizance of flagrant 
violations of English forms and ex- 
pression. For example, pronuncia- 
tion is generally atrocious to say 


of such habitual expres- 
sions as: ‘‘and er, but er, why er, 
then er, when er, ete.’’ I have 
counted six or more such mistakes 
in a pupil’s brief answers to a his- 
tory, civics, geography, or econom- 
ies question. This problem is pe- 
culiar in background and environ- 
ment; usually you ean discern the 
identity of colored expression over 
the radio. We simply do not speak 
the English language correctly, and 
our only hope for improvement is 
through concentrated emphasis in 
the teaching of every level. 

Reading is a specialized phase of 
English instruction to which we 
should give vigilant consideration. 
Speed and the power quickly to 
grasp information and _ thought 
from the printed page are funda- 
mental. May I register here and in 
other aspects of English instruc- 
tion a solemn protest against the 
vicious influence of dialect—a relic 
of slave expression from which we 
should declare emancipation in 
1943! Every teacher is a teacher of 
reading as well as English and he 
or she should be able to give direc- 
tions which will aid pupils in the 
vast amount of reading in all sub- 
jects. Merely giving references 
and assigning topics will not meet 
the actual needs of pupils. Those 
who are weak cannot be demoted, 
but they may be helped by teachers 
of resourcefulness who have imag- 
ination and creative insight into 
the acute problems of teaching and 
learning among colored pupils. 

The demands for instruction in 
the principles of democracy were 
never as urgent as they are today. 
History and social studies have no 
monopoly of this task although 
they carry the major responsibility. 
Democracy, like Christianity, is far 
more generally understood than it 
is practiced. Probably the most 
important consequence of the cur- 
rent emphasis should be a national 
and world awakening which would 
demand the application of demo- 
eratic principles wherever they are 
mentioned or extolled. Much of 
the lip-service of hypocrites, who 
do not believe in democracy for all 
people, deserves analysis in clarify- 
ing conflicts in the observation of 
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inquisitive pupils and_ students. 
Churchill’s frank admission that 
the Atlantic Charter does not apply 
to India deserves the same dispas- 
sionate explanation as the rantings 
of the poll-tax demagogues because 
the great Prime Minister simply 
does not accept the’‘‘Four Free- 
doms.”’ 

From the teacher the youngster 
must learn that obligations are 
paramount in a democracy whose 
privileges should be earned. Even 
total war is an example of the price 
which this and many other genera- 
tions must pay for the civilization 
and form of government which 
America affords. Like learning, 
democracy demands hard unyield- 
ing toil which every -pupil should 
be taught is the way to the achieve- 
ment of the democratic ideal. In 
proportion as young citizens learn 
their duties and _ responsibilities, 
they will understand that democ- 
racy may be practiced during the 
processes of learning, at work, on 
the playground, and in school. This 
practical laboratory method of in- 
struction has probably the best pos- 
sibilities of enduring democratic 
values. If the youngster is taught 
that performance of duty and as- 
suming of obligations are matters 
of his present as well as future re- 
lationships, the experience will be 
real. ‘ 

The second principle which is es- 
sential in teaching democracy is 
that of leadership and its real 
meaning. It is true, for example, 
that over ninety per cent of the 
strategic leaders of colored people 
in America have always been se- 
lected and blessed by others. The 
leader should be able to point the 
way to his followers whose free- 
dom to elect him cannot be ques- 
tioned. The exercise of the ballot 
should not be withheld from any 
program which aims to train citi- 
zens in the responsibilities of the 
franchise. Peoples’ leaders are just 
about as competent as the people 
deserve if they have the privilege 
of selection. Ghandi and Nehru 
rather than the Jefferson Davis 
Jinnah of the Moslems playing ball 
with Churchill’s tories and the Im- 
perial British Viceroy are examples 
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of democratic leadership, although 
these Indians are in jail in their 
native land. 

Again, instruction in democracy 
requires some of the attitude of the 
watchman on the wall to defend 
truth and toleration even in war- 
time with its essential curbs and 
restrictions. To guard against in- 
tolerance and hysteria is absolutely 
necessary in defending the most 
precious aspects of democracy. In 
none of our teaching is the nature 
of historical evidence and dispas- 
sionate calm more important. For 
purposes of fighting zeal it may be 
desirable to generate the maximum 
of emotionalism and hate, but the 
classroom with impressionable ado- 
lescents is no place for this kind of 
teaching. Grasp by teachers of the 
deeper forces of economic rivalry in 
the world is convincing proof that 
responsibility for the present crisis 
of war may be correctly distrib- 
uted. Hatred of Germans, Italians, 
and Japanese is out of place in 
preparation for a democratic future 
and the sort of peace which civil- 
ization must have if it is to survive. 

Finally, democratic instruction 
calls for interpretation of the spirit 
of increasing sacrifice which the 
nation requires in wartime. Copious 
illustrations in rationing are abun- 
dant on every turn in which young- 
sters are participating. These are 
unique times for impressing endur- 
ing lessons on waste to which our 
way of life has unfortunately led 
to vicious extremes. Such teaching 
will discipline pupils for the hard 
and unpredictable aftermath of this 
war in which as more mature citi- 
zens they will have to participate. 
Teachers should weigh and evaluate 
contemporary information through 
current events as never before. 
Rare and indispensable data are 
available in standard periodicals, 
high class newspapers, and radio 
broadeasts with which teachers may 
well be more familiar. 

The significance of geography 
at present has not previously been 
equaled in American education. 


Europeans have for generations 
emphasized this subject as a part 
of required training on every level 
—the eternal interplay between 
human society and the human hab- 
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itat. In 1870 there were 16 coun- 
tries in Europe; with the outbreak 
of World War I, there were 22 na- 
tions there; and 1930 saw 29 as a 
result of the error at Versailles. 
Ratzel advanced the theory of geo- 
polities which Kjellen in 1924 and 
in 1919 
elaborated, but to which dominant 
Americans, Englishmen, and 
Frenchmen paid no attention at the 
Peace Conference. Haushofer in 
1924 established the Institute at 
Munich and launched the Zeit- 
schrift fur Geopolitik, a journal, to 
exploit the theories of -the previous- 
ly mentioned prophets of present 
power politics competing in the 
death struggle of global war. Le- 
bensraum, machtpolitics, the heart- 
land, and the world island are geo- 
graphic terms familiar in the hear- 
ing (if not understanding) of lay- 
men whose ignorance of the mean- 
ing is due to lack of geographic 
knowledge. We have urgent re- 
sponsibility in revealing through 
instruction this invaluable and in- 
dispensable information. 


The relation of competing small 
nations and their incessant rivalries 
are probems in political geography 
as well as history which cannot be 
understood or properly interpreted 
except through an understanding 
of geography which only a few 
teachers of recent training can ade- 
quately grasp. Teachers of alert- 
ness and broad general preparation 
should through the libraries and 
other available sources acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with 
pertinent aspects of economic, hu- 
man, and political geography. His- 
tory and other social studies have 
always required considerable geo- 
graphic knowledge which all teach- 
ers of imagination and power in- 
advertently or otherwise correlated 
in instruction. The demand for 
this sort of appropriation of paral- 
lel materials has become imperative 
in the geography of the war. The 
newspapers and other publications 
are stressing and making available 
considerable varieties of maps 
which may be used to great advan- 
tage. 

The concentration of wealth and 
the strangle hold which great inter- 
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national trusts and holding com- 
panies have developed through car- 
tels are problems which must be 
understood by teachers in explain- 
ing the rivalries which have caused 
the war. The demands of large- 
scale production for markets and 
trade transcend national boun- 
daries as we have seen in Thurmond 
Arnold’s exposures before and 
since Pearl Harbor. These are puz- 
zling issues in economies and poli- 
tical geography which no teachers 
ean afford longer to omit because 
pupils are inquisitive and deserve 
the light which instruction is de- 
signed to impart. Mere training 
in history and a smattering of some 
of the social sciences is insufficient. 
There is no occasion for alarm here 
because preparation for teaching is 
at best initiation similar to that of 
the physician whose larger learn- 
ing comes in actual practice. The 
difference is that many teachers as 
well as some doctors do not keep up 
with developments and, most of all, 
cease to study, which are both fatal 
to professional growth. 

The United Nations are strug- 
gling for their existence, but their 
titanie efforts unearth daily the 
peculiar nature of an increasingly 
interdependent world. No longer 
are poverty, misery, and oppres- 
sion of disadvantaged peoples 
shrouded in darkness. The common 
man is learning as never before the 
sad plight of his fellow travelers in 
the remotest parts of the globe. 
The conditions of suffering Orien- 
tals and the exploited in all lands, 
including our own, are becoming 
the common knowledge of every- 
body. This is truly, as Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace and Sumner Welles 
have stated, a peoples’ struggle and 
century no matter how determined 
imperialisits are to retain their 
domination of the centuries and 
feeling of divine right still to dic- 
tate the fortunes of mass millions. 
A deeper understanding, therefore, 
of geography is demanded for con- 
structive and intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the problems and issues of 
the war. 

Contemporary American-life 
problems confront our teaching 
particularly during wartime. The 
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Selective Service has shown shock- 
ing inadequacy of food and its im- 
pacts upon health and physical 
stamina of the draftees. The im- 
portance of nutrition is being real- 
ized although our knowledge is not 
functioning. I sat some weeks ago 
in a senior high school lunch room 
drinking a pint of milk and watch- 
ed waves of elementary children 
file in for lunch during the inter- 
lude before the regular lunch pe- 
riod. Practically nine out of ten 
selected a ‘‘high boy bottle’’ of pop 
and a hot dog or something like 
potato chips. Some of the children 
even purchased these items to carry 
to teachers. The cost of these gase- 
ous soft drinks was about the same 
or more than milk which they have 
not been taught at home to drink. 
This practice may be observed in 
the nearby corner stores where 
trucks daily deliver vast quotas of 
soft drinks for the consumption of 
the pupils. No matter how beauti- 
ful the accelerated programs of 
health and physical education may 
be or the skill of teachers of home 
economics in the chemistry of food 
is, their skill is simply not func- 
tioning in the controlled school 
areas. When the actual facts are 
assembled without our participa- 
tion, we legitimately get exasper- 
ated, but what is being done about 
the practices? A teacher of phys- 
ical education in a well equipped 
junior high school told me recently 
that, to avoid complaints, he did 
not enforce the rules of the school 
administration concerning bathing 
except between Easter and Novem- 
ber because he was afraid that some 
parent might protest to the princi- 
pal who was timid and squeamish 
on this question. I assured him 
that the working rules would not 
sustain this position. The teacher 
was unconvineed regarding his ad- 
mitted’ negligence of professional 
duty. 

In our easy going neglect of 
health and the ravaging inroads of 
disease among colored people we 
are paying too little attention to 
factors and forces over which we 
actually have control and upon 
which democracy must rely in its 
greatest peril. Clothing and shel- 


ter likewise have been neglected in 
their relation to health. Crowding 
and unspeakable congestion are 
splendid examples of the social con- 
sequences to which our democratic 
ways have led. The war effort af- 
fords unusual opportunities for 
realistic interpretation in school of 
such vital civie and social instruc- 
tion. The emergency action in 
housing and the discussion of nutri- 
tion pave the way for reenforced 
emphasis upon materials to which 
we have been giving inadequate 
attention. 

Recent legislation has scratched 
the surface of security to which 
credit-purchasing has often blinded 
the masses of people. Millions of 
youngsters in their zeal for pleas- 
ures of the present are escaping the 
flimsy stress upon tomorrow. Much 
civic and economic instruction is 
failing to carry over into specific 
and meaningful action. Conspicu- 
ous-display and foolish standards, 
out of all proportions to income, 
have nearly doomed disadvantaged 
colored people to economic slavery 
which is only proportionately less 
consequential than that of the dark 
past. Our position is simply pre- 
carious, and salvation is a respon- 
sibility of teachers and workers who 
have opportunities to impress the 
adolescents. The colored adults can 


hardly be aroused from much of: 


the economic slumber to which they 
have become conditioned and in- 
ured. Meanwhile, the march of 
technology and invention further 
revolutionizes living and yields lei- 
sure which very few people are 
prepared wisely to use. Hours are 
shorter and the increasing migra- 
tion of Negroes to urban centers 
of war industries and civil service 
give all of these aspects of teaching 
colored children deeper meaning. 
The sale of war stamps, collection 
of scrap, and rationing are mobil- 
izing the cooperation and participa- 


‘tion of the youngsters whom we 


teach. These experiences may well 
be seized for invaluable instruction 
which will serve in preparation for 
the future that will demand even 
more sacrifices which the keenest 
observers of democracy in action 
ean only partially visualize. The 
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imminent peril of inflation may be 
used also by comparisons and con- 
trasts from the history of financing 
previous wars. It is opportune that 
children are being integrated in the 
present drives to raise funds. This 
will offer splendid opportunities to 
impress upon them the costly price 
of liberty and the bitter sacrifices 
which previous generations have 
had to make to preserve the Amer- 
ican heritage of democracy whose 
ideals, let us hope, that the war will 
help to make more real and apply 
for all citizens. 

The issues, aims, and progress of 
the war should be taught with 
alertness and an open mind. The 
interdependent world to which I 
have referred should be kept con- 
stantly before the pupils whom we 
teach. The cultural inheritance in 
language, music, and arts and sci- 
ences represents joint contributions 
of the Axis as well as the Allied 
Nations. Hence, again, it is im- 
perative to guard against propa- 
ganda and its concomitant hatred 
which we have no responsibility to 
teach no matter how valuable they 
may be, perhaps, on the fighting 
fronts. The poisonous sloughs of 
hatreds we know all too well from 
the indignities which we and other 
disadvantaged minorities have suf- 
fered and are forced even now to 
endure beyond description. Let us 
remember that many such indul- 
gences are a part of war psychol- 
ogy. Current events, therefore. 
should be carefully planned and 
teachers should appropriately and 
judicially interpret cartoons and 
headlines. 

In summary, the particular chil- 
dren whom we teach cannot be 
overlooked in this wartime message. 
The impacts of the past and pres- 
ent proscriptions stalk before us on 
every turn. Speech, manners, and 
general conduct reflect the inci- 
dence of long experiences of dis- 
advantage. Our plight is peculiar 
in that it places upon us respon- 
sibilities that other American teach- 
ers do not have to confront to the 
same extent. We shall have to work 
out our own salvation. Many of 
the youngsters are coarse, crude, 

(Continued on page 191) 
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The Land of Cotton”, A New Book of Plays 


N producing through the Asso- 
ciated Publishers of Washing- 
ton, D. C., this new collection of 

very timely plays the author says: 

‘‘In my opinion, it is necessary 
to keep in view at least two funda- 
mentals in order to judge adequate- 
ly the plays of Negro authorship 
designed for the Negro stage of to- 
day. The first of these is the fact 
that since the majority of Negroes 
live in the south where the theatre 
at best is a spasmodic affair, they 
constitute a beginning audience. 
Now what bearing has this on the 
question? It simply means that 
the subtleties of character, the 
delicate psychology, the indefinable 
mood and atmosphere, and the skill- 
ful manipulation of plot may be all 
right for the Broadway high-brows, 
but not necessarily for the un- 
sophisticated theatre-goers far from 
the main stem. 

‘‘For a key to what beginning 
audiences can understand and ap- 
preciate, it is obvious we cannot 
go to the latest success in New 
York, London, or Moscow but rath- 
er to the first plays of Greece and 
Rome, the miracle and morality 
plays, and the early experiments in 
every country. Simplicity, clear 
conflicts, broad characterizations, 
and obvious ideas are some of the 
dramatic elements noted in the 
offerings of the playwrights for 
those early beginning audiences. 

‘‘The other fundamental which 
should be uppermost is the fact that 
the Negro playwright at present is 
a beginning playwright. Consider- 
able achievement in the novel, po- 
etry, the essay and other arts serve 
as a basis for higher achievement 
for the Negro in these forms; but 
not so in drama. In this field he 
is almost a complete novice. Those 
who are writing plays now are only 
breaking the ground that has been 
plowed, harrowed, and planted in 
the other arts. 

‘The implication of this is clear. 
The technique of play construction 
is the most important lesson for the 
Negro playwright to learn at this 
time. How to tell a story dramat- 
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ically so that it will hold the atten- 
tion of an audience is much more 
important in this period of develop- 
ment than whether a Broadway 
suecess can be written. This latter 
will come soon enough after the 
medium of story telling on the 
stage is thoroughly learned and 
mastered. 

‘““We can conclude, then, that 
there will very likely be no truly 
great playwrights in our day and 
generation. If so, it will be contrary 
to what we may expect from the 
conclusions of dramatic history ; for 
no country and no race has pro- 
duced a supreme dramatist during 
their early years of experimenta- 
tion with the theatre arts. At best 
the Negro playwrights of today are 
merely ‘university wits’ prepar- 
ing the way for the sepia Shakes- 
peare of tomorrow. This should 
not deter us, however, from writ- 
ing, producing, and _ publishing 
even though we realize that the best 
is yet to be. 

‘‘Tt follows from all that has 
been said, that this volume makes 
no claim of being a collection of 
masterpieces since this is not to be 
expected of any Negro playwright 
of our time. This book is offered, 
however, because each play has 
been produced and has demon- 
strated beyond a doubt its ability 
to hold the interest of an audience 
despite the manifold shortcomings 
of the usual amateur acting and 
production. Is this not reason 
enough ?”’ 

‘‘The Land of Cotton’’ is a long 
play dealing with the system of 
tenant farming in the south. It is 
brutal and violent because all too 
often the system has been marked 
by such happenings. A conscious 
effort has been made to state the 
arguments of the landlords as well 
as those of the tenants; for the 
plantation owners do have a view- 
point that is all too often over- 
looked. 

The play was begun in the play- 
writing class in Yale University in 
1935 where the author was in at- 
tendance on a fellowship granted 


by the General Education Board. 
Walter Prichard Eaton was the in- 
structor. It was later finished and 
submitted for credit for the course. 
During 1938 two more revisions 
were made in Dublin, Ireland, 
where the author had gone to study 
amateur dramatic organizations on 
a fellowship granted by the Rosen- 
wald Fund. It won first prize in 
a national playwriting contest spon- 
sored by the Foundation of Expres- 
sive Arts in Baltimore, Maryland. 
It is designed for production more 
in the social theatres than in the 
university theatres. 

**Yellow Death,’’ and ‘‘The High 
Court of Historia’’ were written 
for special Negro History Week 
productions. The first was written 
to point out the fact that the Negro 
has played a heroic part, even if it 
is only a small one, in the fight 
against the dreaded scourge of yel- 
low fever. It is based upon a true 
historical episode. 

The purpose of the ‘‘The High 
Court of Historia’’ is quite obvious. 
It attacks the prevailing point of 
view taken by most Negro his- 
torians towards the teaching of Ne- 
gro history. The play obviously 
does not read as well as it stages. 
The amateur director should be 
aware of the fact, however, that a 
play based on the court room trial 
technique rarely fails completely in 
the theatre. Costuming assumes an 
important part in this play as well 
as artificial movements and pic- 
turization. 

‘Gangsters over Harlem’’ is an 
obvious melodrama. It was written 
largely as an exercise in the tech- 
nique of suspense and to illustrate 
the working of the ‘‘law of hospi- 
tality.’’ It has had a wide demand 
in our Little Theatres with dozens 
of productions to its credit. 

**Silas Brown”’ is a folk play. It 
is quite effective when folk charac- 
terizations are stressed. 

The collection as a whole repre- 
sents a contribution, however hum- 
ble, to the growing list of plays so 
needed for production in Negro 
Little Theatres. 
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A Wartime Message 
to Teachers 


(Continued from page 189) 


and undernourished as a result of 
the difficulties under which they 
exist rather than wholesomely live. 
Edueation is relative in that so 
much of it is contingent upon back- 
ground and environment. Even 
some teachers have the formal as- 
pects of books, degrees, and labora- 
tories, but they lack sadly the fun- 
damental three fourths of culture 
and prodigious industry which stem 
from other sources. It is meaning- 
less to whine about perfectly un- 
derstandable shortcomings of col- 
ored youngsters without relentless- 
ly endeavoring to remedy them. 
The Yankee pioneers laid the 
foundations of colored education 
here in the District of Columbia 
and throughout the far-flung 
Southland with almost blind faith 
in their venture. These saintly 
men and women have long since 
passed and their places have been 
taken by others. The sincerity and 
idealism of the majority of those 
missionary heroes and heroines are 
not known to hundreds of colored 
teachers. If the Yankees could see 
possibilities in ex-slaves and their 
children, many of whom had to 
start with learning the alphabet, 
we may take fresh courage and 
should be fired with crusading de- 
termination to see whatever poten- 
tialities there may be among the 
most disadvantaged and other pu- 
pils whom it is our rare privilege 
to teach. This demands that every 
teacher should know more com- 
pletely and sympathetically his pu- 
pils without, of course, coddling 
them and strive through calm and 
determined resolution to offset de- 
spair and excitement of the war du- 
ration. While the stresses and the 
strains are unusual, they are hardly 
comparable to the difficulties of tlie 
pioneers who came as missionaries 
before the smoke of Civil War bat- 
tles cleared. If we would guide 
further by the light of faith and 
learning which the Yankees started 
and which has burned now through 
three generations, we must let our 


minds be bold. 


Independence and 
Freedom 


(Continued from page 185) 


ism and moral sturdiness hitherto 
unknown to them, When the war 
was won, he further expressed his 
joy and faith. America, he felt, 
had been given a second opportu- 
nity, more definite than that of the 
Revolutionary War, for a great des- 
tiny among the nations of the 
world. 


In his Journals, letters, and poe- 
try, as well as on the lecture plat- 
form, Emerson expressed himself 
against slavery. As a young man 
of thirty-one, he wrote in his Jour- 
nals, which express his inmost 
thoughts on all subjects, that no 
matter how loudly society defended 
slavery, he had not one syllable in 
the whole language to utter for the 
planter. If he, Emerson, should go 
to undermine institutions by oppos- 
ing slavery, he felt that all life it- 
self was not worth such a price as 
the toleration of slavery.”® 

Emerson never forgot a slave 
auction which he had seen when he 
was a student. Perhaps that im- 
pression was with him when as a 
young man he wrote in his Jowr- 
mals: ** ... The fury with which 
the slaveholder and the slavetrader 
defend every inch of their bloody 
deck and howling auction, only 
serves as a Triumph of Doom to 
alarm the ear of mankind, to wake 
the sleepers and drag all neutrals 
to take sides and listen to the argu- 
ment which justice shall finally pro- 
nounce, and to the verdict. . . .’’6 


The poet Emerson also defended 
the cause of freedom, Some of the 
poems he read on various occasions. 
In the poem ‘‘Freedom,’’ we are 
told how the poet had once wished 
that he might make the slaves snap 
their chains through the force of 
his verse; however, the Spirit had 
told him not to loiter, not to ‘‘coun- 
sel with flesh and blood,’’ but to 


25Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Journals, vol. 
III, pp. 446-447. 


2680p. cit., vol. IV, p. 374. 
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rush to do where he felt there was 
right to be done.?? 


In the ‘‘Ode Sung in the Town 
Hall,’’ July 4, 1857, he shows all 
nature in harmony with the prin- 
ciple of liberty. The feeling that 
America had a destiny in regard to 
freedom is also suggested in the 
lines : 


“The men are ripe of Saxon kind 
To build an equal state,— 

To take the statute from the mind, 
And make of duty fate. 


“United States! the ages plead,— 
Present and Past in under-song,— 

Go put your creed into your deed 
Nor speak with double tongue.”28 


The ‘‘Boston Hymn”’ and ‘‘ Vol- 
untaries’’ contain the poet’s strong- 
est denunciations of slavery. God 
speaks in the former, demanding 
that the captives be unbound. Then 
there follows the often quoted 
stanza: 


“Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him.”29 


‘*Voluntaries’’ is filled with pity 
and tenderness for the slave who 
was stolen from his own land. As 
the poem goes on, it becomes a 
prayer for duty, for justice, for 
victory. Though the soldier of 
liberty be ‘‘slain ten times, God 
crowns him victor over death and 
pain.’’%° 

In ‘*‘The American Scholar,’’ 
Emerson has said that man is not a 
farmer, or a professor, or an engi- 
neer, but he is all. ‘‘Man is priest, 
and scholar, and statesman, and 
producer, and soldier.’4 Emer- 
son, in his own way, was this union 
of men in his thinking, in his serv- 
ice to his country, and in his service 
to the whole of the individual man 
—black and white, bond and free. 


27Emerson, Poems, Oxford Edition, p. 
208. 

287 bid., p. 209. 

29Tbid., p. 213. 

307 bid., pp. 215-219. 

31Emerson’s Essays, The Modern Stu- 
dent’s Library, ‘‘The American Schol- 
ar,’’ p. 40. 





Prepare for a thorough Study of the Negro by Using 
these Books throughout the Year 





NINE IMPORTANT BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


A Repository of New Thought. Informing, Stimu- 
lating, and above all, Inspiring. No library can 


be complete without these works. 


The Negro in Our History, by C. G. Woodson.—Sev- 
enth Edition, further revised and enlarged. Gives 
more information about the Negro than any other 
volume hitherto published. Forty thousand copies 
already sold. The best work for college instruction 
and library reference. 703 pages 





Negro Hducation in Alabama, by Horace Mann Bond. 
Crowned by the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the National Education Association as one of the six 
pieces of the best educational research since 1935. A 
study of cotton and steel which determined what 
education should be. 370 pages 


The Negro in Brazil, by Arthur Ramos, translated 
from the Portuguese by Richard Pattee. The role of 
the Negro in Brazil from slavery to emancipation 
and equality. An able presentation of the Brazilian 
culture based on the admixture of the ee Por- 
tuguese and Negroes. 223 pages. ; i az 


Controversy over the Distribution of Abolition Lit- 
erature, by W. Sherman Savage.—A scientific study 
of a neglected phase of abolition. An exposé of the 
influence of the pro-slavery forces in the nation and 
the radical methods adopted for preventing citizens 
from using the mails in the promotion of freedom. 
7 mee 2a 





Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome. Illustrated 
by Lois M. Jones.—A beautiful book of verse for 
children of the elementary school. An effort to inter- 
pret nature to children. 183 pages 


Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, J. 
H. Roy, and G. C. Turner.—Dramatized biographical 
sketches of twenty-six prominent Negroes for chil- 
dren in the second and third grades. A a | for 
children. Well illustrated. 271 pages_ 


Dunbar Critically Examined, by Victor Lawson.—A 
new book dealing with Dunbar from a new point of 
view—not to eulogize him but to survey his writings 
and to show their merits and demerits, according to 
the standards of literary criticism. 177 pages 


The Economic History of Liberia, by George W. 
Brown.—The most authoritative book on Liberia, 
and by a scholar who studied the economic situation 
in Liberia itself after having made researches in the 
archives of the United States and Europe. 370 pages 


The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880, by A. A. Taylor, 
author of “The Negro in South Carolina during the 
Reconstruction” and “The Negro in the Reconstruc- 
tion of Virginia.” A new picture of the Negro as he 
worked his way out of serfdom to usefulness and 
recognition. The Negro given an eer to 
testify on his own past. 312 pages _ ; 
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The Picture Poetry Book, by G. P. McBrown 
(Recommended for the pre-school child) 


Negro Folk Tales, by Helen A. Whiting (Recom- 
mended for the first and second grades)_._______. 


Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, by Helen A. Whit- 
ing (Recommended for the second grade) 


African Myths, by C. G. Woodson See 
for the third and fourth grades). ____ 


Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, 
J. H. Roy and G. C. Turner  aeaimmeeacsasion for 
the second and third grades) —______._....... 


Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome (Recom- 
mended for the second and third grades) 


The Child’s Story of the Negro, by Jane Shackel- 
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Negro Makers of History, by C. G. Woodson 
(Recommended for the sixth and the seventh 
grades) 
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